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IMPROVIDENT PEOPLE. 


MPROVIDENT people, as a class, are alike 
in their want of sensibility to the future. 
Among themselves, however, they differ widely ; 
for some are utterly callous to its claims on their 
thoughtfulness ; while others, because of a frivo- 
lous temper, are simply indifferent to whatever 
is remote from the passing instant. The one 
are without any keen sensibility to hope and 
fear, and hence have no apprehension, the firm- 
est safeguard of earthly welfare. ‘The other are 
too shallow to allow any idea to take a deep 
hold of them; they live in the sensations of the 
hour, and dismiss the future to the fortunes 
chance may bring. Between these extremes we 
have all the degrees of improvident people. ‘The 
common type of character is very distinctly mark- 
ed by those intellectual and moral traits which 
are unfriendly, to forethought, self-restraint, and 
the personal instincts. 

Such persons lack the practical imagination. 
What they will be twenty years hence, when 
the strong impulses of abounding vitality shall 
have subsided, they never consider; nor are wife 
aad children put in a distant perspective, so as 
to realize their approaching needs. Their cal- 
endar has no evil days, and no winter solstice. 
Blind believers in the sufficiency of the present, 
they are fatally inert to picture the immense ele- 
ments of uncertainty that lurk in ambush along 
the advancing path of life, and are the more 
dangerous as years increase. Like Goldsmith 
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or Coleridge, individuals of this temperament 
may have the imagination that luxuriates in 
mental creations, and even transforms realities 
into wondrous dreams, but, like these men, gift- 
ed in every thing but common-sense, the idea of 
responsibility that accumulates in fearful ratio as 
days multiply is altogether foreign to their state 
of habitual illusiveness. So essential a constitu- 
ent of human character as imagination can not 
thus be deadened without havoc to all true and 
noble sentiments. And hence the self-preserv- 
ing instincts wane, and sometimes die; the pow- 
er to comprehend the wide range of forthcoming 
life is destroyed, and, as a necessary result, the 
sensitiveness acted on by doubt and contingen- 
cy, the most efficient of all providential agencies 
to teach sagacity and self-denial, is silently 
crushed out of the heart. Under such circum- 
stances, how can one be a man for this world? 
How can he be a creature of providence, when 
no sense of providence is within him? 

Whatever these may say in self-vindication, 
they are the slaves of the present. They live in 
the passing day, and they live engrossed with its 
objects. But they abuse the present, since they 
use it only as the present. The providential idea 
of the present includes a proper regard to the 
future; so that to-day must do its own work, 
and in part the work of to-morrow. For this 
law of activity wise reasons exist. "Man’s power 
soon reaches its climax, and begins to decay. 
Whether we consider his strength of muscle or 
his force of worldly impulse, only a brief period 
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Fig. 1.—Surr or Brue Serce ror Girt From 


11 To 138 Years oxp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VI., Figs. 13-15 and 17, 
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Fig. 2.—Suit ror Girt From 11 to 13 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VI., Figs. 13-17. 


of full vigor is allotted to them, and they natu- 
rally make way, by their decline, for the com- 
pleter energy of faculties higher and more spir- 
itual. Supposing, indeed, that the time of ex- 
ertion is prolonged, yet, though a man may be 
active at fifty, he has passed the section of his 
existence most favorable to successful struggle 
and compensating achievement. Every day of 
such postponed effort he works under a double 
disadvantage, since the world is less a world to 
him, and he himself is less of a man, as a man 
equipped to fight its stern battles. Without 
doubt, man, as a creature of providence, has or- 
dinarily a limited, season of worldly success. 
During this season he has the sharpest spur to 
industry, and to its counterpart, sagacity. Heav- 
en is then most ready to help him, circumstances 
are most propitious, energy is at its height, and 
impulses are most stimulating. Next to the duty 
of providing for immediate wants comes the im- 
perative call to restraint and self-denial, that he 
may lay up something for the future. Avari- 
cious hoarding is always mean, and as wicked as 
mean. That is simply another sort of sensual- 
ism—the sensualism of the future instead of the 
present. But a thoughtful regard to the uncer- 
tainties that are sure to augment when we are 
least able to grapple with their threatening ar- 
ray, is a very different thing. This is a part of 
our discipline. If in this world our education 
in manhood must be conducted in obedience to 
providential laws, we certainly commit a griev- 
ous error when we set at defiance that arrange- 





ment of life which divinely ordains the present 
to make adequate provision for the future. 
Economy and thrift have their confessed dan- 
gers. A man may easily hide his love of money 
under a sense of prudence, and magnify the con- 
tingencies of distant years until the present is 
sacrificed to morbid uneasiness. In avoiding this 
evil, good people often rush to the other extreme. 
With them economy and thrift are rhetorical 
words for stinginess and money-loving. But 
this is only a prejudice, and, moreover, a preju- 
dice that is quite as blinding in its way as the 
unreasoning instinct of money-getting which it 
condemns. Such persons ought to understand 
that prudence is a divine guardian of our presént 
world’s interests, a jealous guardian that will not 
brook the insult of its sovereignty, and which is 
charged with an administration looking to results 
beyond immediate affairs. Others think that it 
is religious to let the morrow take care of itself. 
They reason as if Providence were glorified by 
improvidence. ‘They honor conscience at the ex- 
pense of prudence, forgetting that Solomon recon- 
ciled the two long ago, when he said, ‘‘ Go to the 
ant ;” and that St. James, on higher ground, con- 
firmed the essential unity of faith and works. 
Wesley’s rule: ‘‘Get all you can, save all you 
can, give all you can,” is sound sense as well as 
Christian philosophy. Mohammed, too, knew 
something of the matter when to one of his men, 
whom he heard remark, ‘‘I will turn loose my 
camel and trust Providence,” he said, ‘‘ Better 


| tie your camel, and then trust Providence.” 
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For pattern and description seé Siipplement, No. VIL, Figs. 18-21, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[Marox 26, 1870. 





T0 A LITTLE LOVE. 
To the ittle avon air, “lo Tz Sopra 488430” 
"Tis not Apollo that I love; 
His red and hissing wain 
May wake the echoes far above 


I love the little stars that shine 
all the world’s asleep, 
And more than Ocean's wealth of brine 
A drop that you might weep: 
It is the little things of life 
* That make it sweet to bear— 
And you, my dainty maiden, are 
A fitele thing aud fair! 


I know a tiny chime that swings 
Down in the deep cld wood— 
Oh! the wind-kissed fairy harebell rings 

A peal that does men good! 

And you are a little and slender thing, 
And your height is feet but five— 
Yet oh! your voice is sweet as dreams, 

As sure as I’m alive! 


There’s a maid like one of the Amakim; 
Her mien is stern and strong, 

And her voice is like a cathedral hymn 
Or a mighty dinner-gong: 

She may stand as stately as Sunium 
When he frowns on the Grecian sea; 
But, alas! though tall as that, she’s not 

At all the lass for me! 


When Cupid shoots from lips so high 
He over-aims his dart; 

But a little woman’s gentle sigh 
Speaks level with my heart. 

Hurrah for a little foot and hand, 
And a smile whose witchery 

Leaps up into my face like stars 
Reflected from the sea! 


I love to feel a little hand 
Lie softly on my arm— 
The Czar himself could not withstand 
The spell of such a charm; 
But while he felt the pressure soft 
Of clinging loveliness, 
Would surely grant with all his heart 
The freedom of the press! 
Fitz Hueu Luptow. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Saturpay, Marcu 26, 1870. 








Ve Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a great variety of full-sized patterns and illus- 
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Ladies’ Fackets, Waists, Morning and Dress Caps, 
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CHOOSING A WIFE. 


OBBETT is said to have been first attracted 
toward the woman whom he afterward mar- 
ried by the vigor with which she whirled a mop. 
Cooxg, the celebrated tragedian, became so en- 
amored of the rump steaks served to him at a 
certain coffee-house in this city that, in order to 
perpetuate his enjoyment, he installed the kitch- 
en-maid in his own house as Mrs. Cooke. Both 
of these women proved excellent wives, though 
they were by no means equally appreciated. 
Mrs, Copsett was always tenderly cherished by 
that rude demagogue, her husband; but Mrs. 
Cooks got little but hard knocks in return for 
her devotion to the drunken actor, 

If a man, in these days of delicate and super- 
fine women, wait for a wife until he finds one 
capable of whirling a mop or cooking a beef- 
steak, he need be patient, and will probably die 
a bachelor. Our marriageable girls make no 
pretension to the rude vigor of a Mrs, CopBetr 
or the humble skill of a Mrs. Cooks, yet they 
might possess both, and have none the less beau- 
ty of person and delicacy of sentiment. Freip- 
1na’s sweet wife could at the same time dress 
the dinner ‘‘and herself as neat as any lady 
who had a regular set of servants could have 
done.” Mrs. SOMERVILLE, the woman of sci- 
ence, turns readily from the celestial mechanics 
to the cookery-book, and mixes a pudding with 
the same accuracy as she solves a mathematical 
problem. A wise and true woman will always 
strive to make home attractive to her husband 
and children. In doing so she is more satis- 
factory to herself as well as to others. This 
we know is not to be done by a mere display 
of fine feathers and fine airs, which, however 
bravely they may show abroad, soon droop in 
the close atmosphere of home. 

If our women would give us something more 
elevated than mere frivolity of dress and man- 
ners, in exchange for the solidities of a good 
dinner, husbands might try to spiritualize them- 
selves so far as to dispense with any thing so 
gross and material as beef and pudding. If 
wives would strive to become learned, witty, 
or wise, men might reconcile themselves to. the 
loss of what they perhaps cling to overfondly, 
the material comforts of home. If the diges- 
tion of their overdone steaks or underdone pud- 
dings was facilitated by the piquancy of a boa- 


mot, or the scantiness of an ill-provided dinner 
made up for by-the fullness of learning and phi- 
losophy, it:is: possible that: husbands would be 
less disposed to grumble:at.the domestic short- 
comings of their wives, ‘To expect them, how- 
ever, to behold with complacency the insolent 
triumph of chignon and skirt, while their purses 
and stomachs are alike collapsing, is expecting 
too much from marital good-nature. 

It is far from our purpose to persuade women 
to make mere household drudges of themselves. 
We desire that they should aspire to become 
complete wives, not only capable of fulfilling 
the lowliest of their domestic duties, but the 
highest—to cook beef-steaks properly if need 
be, and to enliven home by their intelligence 
and elevate it by refinement. 





EFFEC1 OF SIMPLICITY. 


HATEVER may be the fashion of wo- 
man’s dress, there is always an abund- 
ance of ill-natured critics to find fault with it. 
Our dames evidently try hard to suit every 
variety of taste. Their efforts, in fact, never 
cease, and they make a new trial at least once 
a quarter. Each of the four seasons is sure to 
be marked by something novel in feminine cos- 
tume. The critics must indeed be hard to 
please if, in the numberless changes of these 
later years, they have not found any thing to 
their liking. There has been diversity enough 
of form and proportion. We have had waists 
which might be grasped within the thumh and 
forefinger, peripheries of skirt too broad for an 
ordinary street-door, petticoats so short and 
necks so low that further compromise with the 
primitive fig-leaf was impossible, and trains so 
long that they continued to sweep one street 
after their wearers had turned the corner into 
another. Now it has been all head, and now 
all tail, and again the reverse; at one time 
towering high, at another crouching low. The 
most surprising thing is the readiness with 
which these transitions are made. It would 
appear that a woman, like a Jack-in-the-box, 
could lengthen or shorten, swell or collapse, at 
the touch of some hidden spring.. Fashion is 
certainly endowed with a mysterious power of 
suddenly metamorphosing the human being. 

A famous French grumbler at what he terms, 
forsooth, the caprices and follies of women, says 
a great deal has been said about the power of 
fashion, but not enough. He accordingly adds 
his dictum. "We would not venture to quote 
it had it not been uttered a long time ago, for 
twelve years constitute an age in the history 
of fashion. Our dames must bear in mind, in 
reading the strictures of the unamiable French- 
man, that what he says was uttered in a com- 
paratively barbaric age, and can not be at all 
applicable to the women of these days of ad- 
vanced civilization. 

Look, he tells us, at the portraits of the time 
of Louis XV. Pug-noses were the fashion then. 
Every woman managed, by some means or oth- 
er, to have one. Well, at this moment three 
yards of hair are the fashion. Every woman 
has three yards of hair. . It is not a little sur- 
prising that women who last week had hardly 
a hair to their heads, have now the full length 
required, If you meet a woman in society who 
appears to be, relatively to those who surround 
her, scantily supplied with hair, and has it 
simply dressed, you may safely conclude that 
she is particularly well furnished naturally, and 
that the condition of her neighbor is the re- 
verse. In fact, a woman with a fine head of 
hair is alone in such a position that she can 
refuse ‘* to dishonor it by a mixture of the false 
and contraband.” ‘Those who make the great- 
est show of abundance of locks have the least. 

Few seem to be aware of the effect of sim- 
plicity in the midst of elaborate and expensive 
artifice. Let a young woman with no hair but 
her own, and that simply dressed, enter a room 
filled with those whose heads are elaborately 
built up with a profusion of purchased locks, 
and see who will be most admired. 

It is a great advantage for a woman, in these 
days of artifice, to remain herself, and thus be 
unlike every one else. A simple dress, white 
or black, will produce the greatest effect when 
surrounded by the most gorgeous costumes. 
These serve, as it were, as frames for the for- 
mer, and women are often forced to confess 
that they have draped themselves magnificent- 
ly, at an immense expense, for no other pur- 
pose than to heighten by contrast the beauty 
of a rival. In fact, they have been wearing a 
dress which is very becoming to—others, 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


Gf Size. 

Y DEAR SOLOMON,—In the pleasant 
little volume of Leigh Hunt’s essays, ** A 

Day by the Fire,” which Mr. Babson has just 
collected from the pages of old London period- 
icals, there is an introductory paper from which 
the title of the work is taken. It describes the 
delights of a day spent by the fire, and is full of 
those touches which show how true an artistic 
literary feeling Leigh Hunt had. Thus he,says, 
speaking of the weather, ‘Some persons, by- 





the-by, prefer a thick and rainy morning, with 





a sobbing wind and the clatter of pattens along 
the streets,” How that stroke of the pattens 
on the wet pavement gives the place and the 
time of the essay—London some fifty or sixty 
years ago! Again: ‘‘Even the dust-man’s 
bell is not unpleasant from its association ; and 
there is something absolutely musical in the 
clash of the milk-pails, suddenly unyoked, and 
the ineffable-ad Libitum note that follows.” This 
is Charles Lamb's London, no other; the Lon- 
don of which we are’ conscious before we go 
there, and which we recognize at once, whether 
we awake some happy morning in the very city, 
or merely read of it thousands of miles away. 

It is the quick apprehension of these details 
that makes the pleasant social essay writer, and 
the sagacious skill in alluding to them which 
shows the true artist in that kind of literature. 
There were a good many heavy old literary 
dons who sneered at Addison, for instance—and 
even Swift was not wise enough to appreciate 
Addison’s wisdom. But what does a man care 
for the size of his text? All roads lead to 
Rome. From a drop of dew on a weed you 
may discourse of the Creation and of all nature 
—provided only that you know enough. A 
great many men in Addison’s time could not 
possibly have written entertainingly of ribbons. 
And the reason was that they were not wise 
enough. Addison was a wit, a very accom- 
plished scholar, a man of imagination, not a 
poet, but poetical, and therefore he could turn 
off an immortal little essay upon a fan or a fur- 
below, as his neighbor—unhappily not his friend 
—Pope, could make an exquisite poem upon 
the rape of a lock of hair. Leigh Hunt had 
the true temperament and accomplishment for 
an essayist of this kind. He knew the signifi- 
cance of little things. He understood that the 
gate to fairy-land may be hidden under an acorn 
or a tuft of grass. 

What a charming little paper he wrote upon 
“Getting Up on Cold Mornings!” It is one 
of those short essays which, in a certain quaint 
turn of humor and smiling insinuation through- 
out, comes near *‘ Elia,” else so unapproachable 
in thisvein. ‘Itis part of my business,” Hunt 
says, in ‘A Day by the Fire,” “to look about 
for helps to reflection; and for this reason, 
among many others, I indulge myself in keep- 
ing a good fire from morning to night. I have 
also a reflective turn for an easy-chair, and a 
very thinking attachment to comfort in gen- 
eral,” This was instinctive with him. I re- 
member when I was at Rodwell Academy there 
was at least one book that all of us boys liked 
to study. It was called ‘‘ Conversations upon 
Common Things;” and its aim was to introduce 
into our youthful minds some knowledge of the 
ordinary laws of matter, without arousing the 
hostility which was the watchful Cerberus of 
those minds against the more resolute advances 
of learning. The title of that insidious book 
would have suited the essayist’s work and men- 
tal habit. He observes his fire, and hears the 
pattens in the street, and remarks the new fash- 
ion; or he meditates more directly upon what 
underlies these appearances, and the passions, 
the follies, the virtues and vices of human na- 
ture, become his immediate theme. But it is 
still Conversation upon Common Things—only 
in the essay it is no longer a horn-book, but a 
poem. 

There is a familiar stanza of Wordsworth’s 
which would be a fair inscription for a book of 
social essays: 

“Small service is true service while it lasts ; 
Of all thy friends, though humble, scorn not one. 


The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 


Xavier de Maistre, you remember, wrote a 
“Tour around his Chamber;” and the editor 
of “A Day by the Fire” mentions that Le 
Grice, a friend of Charles Lamb’s, wrote a book 
upon the art of poking the fire. Perhaps you 
think it a very trivial subject. But do you 
also think the ‘‘ Roundabout Papers” trivial ? 
Did you ever regale yourself, Solomon, with 
looking through a telescope? Did you, by 
chance, ever bring a spy-glass to bear upon 
your great aunt Plumper? If you have done 
so you have been conscious of extraordinary 
results. If you looked at your relative through 
the large end of the instrument: you saw a 
sylphide; Titania was not more aerial. If, on 
the contrary, you looked the other way, ‘“ My 
maid’s aunt of Brentford” was not more im- 
posing. You see it was the manner of looking; 
it was the treatment of the subject. Things 
are trivial if you treat them so. They are not 
trivial, if you are not. That lingering dew- 
drop just above, surely any cow would have 
trampled it under foot unconscious. The hind, 
by which I mean a dull farmer’s boy, would 
have observed, as he swung his scythe in the 
meadow, that dewy grass was easy to cut. The 
poet makes it an immortal joy and consolation. 
Each sees and does according to hiskind. ‘‘He 
is a negative man,” said a great soldier of a 
small one; ‘‘and you can’t get a positive fight 
out of a negative man.” 

In one of Watts’s familiar hymns—and one 
of the best—there are the lines: 


“To Thee there’s nothing old appears, 
Great God, there's nothing new.” 
And is it not as true of small and great? Poor 
Haydon, whom Miss Mitford in her letters so 
admired at first and so coolly mentioned at last, 





used to think that size was somehow greatness 
in art. THe would set up tremendous canvases 
and toil: at'them; evidently forgetting Raphael’s 
Ezekiel; and the Madonna’ of the Goldfitich, 
and La Belle’ Jardinigre. Did he think that 
‘*Sir Charles Grandison” was a greater and 
nobler story than ‘“‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
because it was longer? He might have remeni- 
bered the enormous epics that have gone down 
and dragged their authors’ names into oblivion, 
and the immortality of Gray in one slight vol- 
ume, and then have been contented with a 
smaller canvas. Or there were the Venus di 
Milo, and the.colossal statues of some of the 
Roman emperors. They are sermons of this 
truth to the senses, so to speak. But George 
Herbert's lines preach to the soul: 
“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 


Who sweeps a room as for thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


The essayists of whom I have been speaking 
cultivate the conviction that nothing is mean 
merely because it is common; and that small- 
ness and triviality are in the observation. When 
I was once talking with a fellow-disciple of 
John Woolman’s, I spoke of toads as typical of 
something very repulsive. ‘‘ What does thee 
know of toads?” was the calm and perplexing 
answer. And the good Friend, who was a care- 
ful and excellent gardener, immediately told me 
more about them than I had everheard. Iam 
not, therefore, about to suggest, Solomon, that 
it is only your trivial consideration of mosqui- 
toes that makes them such little pests. Indeed, 
mosquitoes will never be classed by me as little 
nuisances, They are enormous nuisances. I 
had rather sleep in the same room with two 
elephants than with ten mosquitoes, 

If, however, you ask me whether there are not 
women who spend their souls upon little things, 
and who are, as it were, stung to death by flies, 
I instantly recall my cousin Nancy Burnish. If 
she could not be a saint outright, it was plain 
that she meant to get next to godliness. She 
fought the good fight of life with a mop and a 
duster. Every spring the house, if I may say 
so, was turned inside out; and indeed Harry 
Burnish used to think that it was literally so 
when he came home from town—for they lived 
in the country—and beheld the wife of his 
bosom, his love’s young dream, with her head 
in a checked handkerchief and her skirts tucked 
away somewhere under a comprehensive apron, 
her feet shod in India rubbers, now helping one 
maid to carry a pail of water, now nimbly flour- 
ishing a broom, and now, to hasten matters, 
wringing a mop. Such energy was seldom 
known; and when the house had been removed, 
as Cousin Nancy vehemently said, just one de- 
gree from a pig-sty, and ‘‘ things were put to 
rights,” so imperfect was Harry’s understand- 
ing of the rights of things, that just as he had 
learned their relations, and was coming to feel 
a little at home in his own house, every thing 
went inside out again for the autumn clean- 
ing. It was scrub, sweep, and dust all the 
time. If Cousin Nancy saw a speck upon the 
carpet, you would have thought she had dis- 
covered a procession of centipedes. If a chair 
were out of place, or a book left upon the table 


-that belonged upon the shelves, or a cinder had 


fallen from the grate upon the pan, or if, chief 
of horrors, a newspaper had been caught loit- 
ering in the drawing-room, my virtuous cousin 
Nancy bewailed her hard fate, and you would 
have imagined her dwelling to be as disorderly 
as a grog-shop and unclean as a rubbish pit. 

One luckless day Harry came in out of the 
horrible storm wet and muddy, and despite all 
his weary polishing and rubbing of his boots 
upon the door-mat, he left a trace of mother 
earth upon the hall carpet as he picked his care- 
ful and cowering way to the stairs to reach his 
dressing-room and dress for dinner. But he 
says that before he could gain the room he 
heard the drawing-room door open, and instant- 
ly his name was called—‘‘ Henry! Henry!” 
Now when it was Henry, and not Harry, a storm 
was portended ; but he stopped instantly, won- 
dering whether he could possibly have deposited 
actual mud upon Mrs. Burnish’s carpet, and 
turning pale at the surmise. ‘‘ What, my dear ?” 
he exclaimed, in a pacific and deprecatory tone. 
There was no direct: answer, but he heard mut- 
tered exclamations below in the hall, as if his 
life’s partner were investigating a fearful disas- 
ter which every moment appeared more calami- 
tous. ‘ Well, well! Ido declare! Tut, tut, 
tut!” This was the kind of remark he heard, 
and just as he was very silently slipping into 
his room the voice ascended again, in a tone of 
majestic indignation and amazement and sore- 
ly-tried Christian patience—“* Henry Burnish!’ 
“Well, my dear, well?” answered he, in the 
most dulcet and conciliatory strain. ‘“‘ Henry 
Burnish, I do believe you mean to make the 
compost heap in my front entry!” ‘Excellent, 
excellent!” retorted my poor cousin by mar- 
riage to my blood relation, feebly striving to 
turn it aside asa jest. But it was no jest. 
‘‘ Henry Burnish, this carpet will have to come 
up to-morrow, and when I have slaved myself 
to give you a home that is not a barn-yard, per- 
haps you will have more feeling for me dead. 
than you have for me living.” j 

Poor Burnish! I have no doubt that my 
cousin Nancy shortened his life by many years. 
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‘¢ What difference does it make,” he said to me 
one day in a kind of piteous despair, ‘‘ by what 
name your domestic devil is called? Some call 
it jealousy; some, extravagance; some, surly 


temper; some, coldness. The devil that ruined: 


my home and that murders me has a pretty name, 
for he is called neatness.” Poor Burnish, I say. 
And yet you see as I do that in this case also it 
was the manner of treatment that made all the 
difference and worked the mischief. Neatness 
is certainly concerned with little things, but not 
in a little way. In a house it is made up of 
infinite details. Mrs. Margery Honeysuckle’s 
mind is as much fixed upon details, as you call 
it, as my cousin Nancy Burnish’s. But while 
her house is the neatest in the neighborhood, 
her husband is the happiest of men. She is 
like an essayist who treats the little common 
thing in the largest way, and so makes it de- 
lightful. It is her manner of doing it. Isn’t 
it fine to do a great favor to any body? And 
yet you know it can be done in such a way as 
to exasperate and to excite wrath instead of 
gratitude. As for myself I never see the beau- 
tiful details of a picture or read an essay by a 
master upon any subject, let it be patches with 
Addison, or travel with Bacon, or manners with 
Emerson, or screensin dining-rooms with Thack- 
eray, but I feel again that littleness is not in 
things but in ourselves, 
Your friend, 
An OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FABRICS FOR SPRING COSTUMES. 


HE short costume is the regulation street at- 
tire for another season, and we are glad to 
see indications that it will continue in vogue for 
an indefinite period. No other dress is so ap- 
propriate for street wear, and none is so general- 
ly available now that short skirts may be worn 
indoors on all occasions except when full dress 
is required. 

Solid colors, with some variations of stripes 
and plaids, will prevail in spring costumes, and 
an indispensable requisite of stylish toilettes is 
that they be made of soft, yielding fabrics, that 
fall into graceful drapery when looped and fes- 
tooned in the elaborate manner decreed by fash- 
ion. The surpassing beauty of the cashmere 
costumes of the winter over those of heavy pop- 
lin demonstrated that starch is the enemy of all 
graceful dressing; hence we have for spring suits 
such flexible materials as China crape, pongee, 
and serge foulard; while, for the summer, are 
soft-finished percales and muslins, wholly inno- 
cent of starch, and intended to remain so, 


CHINA CRAPE, 


The most dressy fabric imported this season is 
China crape of the proper texture and width for 
costumes. Though more firmly woven than the 
crape used for ball dresses, it retains much of the 
peculiar crinkle and lustre of that beautiful ma- 
terial. It is three-fourths of a yard wide, at 
$2 50 a yard, and may be had in all the fash- 
ionable shades—India blue, écru, chestnut- 
brown, turtle-dove gray, water-green, slate-col- 
or, violet, and ashes of rose. Only the over 
dress, such as a draped habit or Metternich man- 
tle, is made of crape, the short skirt beneath be- 
. ing of silk. The trimming is thick, soft fringe, 
crimped to imitate the crinkle of crape. Black 
velvet and Valenciennes lace are also proper gar- 
hitures for crape. 


PONGEE AND FOULARD. 


Japanese pongee (or the stuff that is called 
such, though; like China crape, it is manufac- 
tured in France) is of the same texture as crape, 
but has a smooth surface. In all the desirable 
colors it is $2 a yard. The true Oriental pon- 
gee must be sought for at the India stores. It is 
a most durable fabric in écru and dust-color, is 
narrow, and sold in a roll pattern of twenty yards 
for $22 50. The substantial pongee poplins, so 
much in favor last spring, are again brought out 
in various shades of gray, costing $1 50 a yard 
for three-quarter widths, These are prettily 
made up with two skirts and loose slashed pale- 
tot, trimmed with black velvet, and scant gath- 
ered ruffles edged with Tom Thumb fringe. 

Another clinging graceful material is the new 
serge foulard, double-twilled, and too firmly 
woven to slip and fray in the seams as foulards 
were wont to do. $1 75 a yard. The colors 
are golden-brown, olive, cream-color, fawn, blue, 
and the gray tints. 


JASPER SERGE, BEAVER MOHAIR, ETC. | 


One of the stuffs best adapted for the earliest 
spring suits is the light woolen jasper serge pre- 
viously mentioned. A novel design for costumes 
of this material is to make the under-skirt of 
plain twilled serge, mixing white with black, 
brown, blue, or purple, while the draped mantle 
or casaque is in small irregular plaids of the two 
colors in the skirt. Bias bands of the plaid 
goods, piped with folds of solid-colored cashmere, 
will trim the skirt; cashmere bands, collar, and 
cuff the over garment. This will make a stylish 
and serviceable costume for morning shopping 
and for traveling. The price is 90 cents a yard; 
the width three-quarters, as are most materials 
for this season. 

Taffeta poplin, a serviceable goods, worn last 
ed ae cid pcg for 65 cents a 

2 8 
ane goods for the upper dress at 
_ The beaver brand mohair, already noted for 
its pure lustrous black and substantial body, is 
twenty-eight inches wide, double-fold, and is in 
several qualities, varying in price from 65 cents 
to $1 25. Sixteen yards, and often mmore, are 





sold for a costume. Buffalo alpaca, of a fine 
blue-black shade, ranges from 60 cents to $1 a 
yard, 
POPLINS, 
Lyons poplin, sold for spring suits, is composed 
of silk and wool, like Irish poplin, but is in smaller 
reps, and far lighter and more flexible. It is 
lustrous, durable, and colored with French skill. 
For golden-brown, dark mauve, and grays it is 
$1 75 a yard, twenty-one inches wide. Satin- 
striped poplin, as soft and yielding as mousseline 
de laine, yet substantial, has quarter-inch stripes 
of satin of the same shade at intervals. Price 
$1 10 a yard. Frou Frou poplin—the word 
signifies the rustle of a lady’s dress—is a smooth 
glossy fabric of wool and some silk, so wiry that 
when you crush it in your hand it rebounds with 
a rustle like silk. Plum-color, leaf-brown, olive, 
and the old Bismarck shades are sold for 70 cents 
a yard, Among other inexpensive goods are 
French tweeds and summer winseys, made of 
cotton and wool, in black and white mixtures 
producing clouded grayish effects and in the 
bright purple pansy-color. These materials will 
be popularly worn all summer. Price 75 to 85 
cents. Trimmed with pleated ruffles edged with 
black braid, these make very stylish suits. Lenas 
and mozambiques, self-colored, or in cross-bars 
of color on white, are 50 or 60 cents a yard; and 
if still cheaper goods are required, there are for 
35 cents 4 yard light lustres in good dark colors 
that will wear a season without fading, and which, 
when well and plainly made, look as well as finer 
fabrics. 
THIN GOODS. 

Some novelties in grenadine baréges are just 
the reverse of last season’s styles. These are 
costumes with solid-colored under-skirt, and the 
same color with bayadere satin stripes for the 
over dress, For instance, a black grenadine skirt 
is to be worn beneath a draped casaque, or with 
a tunic made also of black grenadine, in which 
are woven cross-way stripes of blue, green, brown, 
white, or purple. The materiai for the skirt— 
a strong worsted grenadine, with square meshes 
—is 90 cents a yard, while that with stripes, for 
the upper garment, is $150. Any number of 
yards desired are cut from the piece. Less con- 
spicuous than these, because entirely self-colored, 
are finer grenadines, silk-warped with wool weft, 
the skirt plain, and the upper dress striped cross- 
ways with satin of the same shade. These find 
favor with city purchasers, as the preference here 
is for suits of different shades of one color rather 
than for contrasts, and the different fabrics of 
these stripes suggests this popular idea. In 
cigar-brown, soft grays, Neapolitan blue, green, 
and even dark ruby, the price of an ample suit 
pattern of about twenty yards is $40, Similar 
designs for costumes are shown in lustrous yak 
cloth, a semi-transparent silky stuff made of the 
fleece of the yak goat, which is stronger than or- 
dinary goat’s hair. Its merits are that it will 
not fray nor crease with crushing, and is not 
affected by climate, In fine yak cloth, the ends 
of the silky fleece are seen extending beyond the 
woven selvedge. The best quality—three-fourths 
of a yard wide—is $2 a yard; but there are va- 
rious grades, descending to $1 for the coarsest. 
These suits have plain white skirts, with plaid 
or striped over dress. 

WASH MATERIALS, 

What will be worn more than any thing else, 
when the proper weather arrives, is suits of wash 
materials. A half dozen of these will cost no 
more than a single poplin suit, will always afford 
a fresh dress, and will serve for almost the entire 
outfit of plain people, as they may be donned the 
first thing in the morning and worn either in the 
street or house at any time of the day. It is 
true, that laundresses’ bills are to be taken into 
consideration; but these will be lessened this sum- 
mer, as trimmings are to be flat pleatings, braid, 
and embroidery, all of which are more easily 
ironed than the elaborate puffs and fluted ruffles 
of last year. 

The goods sold by the yard for suits are piqués, 
white, buff, or pearl-gray, repped, cross-barred, 
or with twilled stripe, costing from 65 cents to a 
dollar a yard; satin jean, twilled and glossy, at 
75 cents; unglazed cretonnes, that do not muss 
easily, are 40 cents; and lastly, but most charm- 
ing of all, is écru linen lawn, declared by mer- 
chants to be all linen, but containing, probably, 
the same percentage of cotton found in the white 
linen lawn with colored figures hitherto worn for 
dresses. ‘This wiry linen, of palest buff tint, is 
five-eighths of a yard wide, costs from 25 to 45 
cents a yard, and is far preferable to the thick 
grass linens worn last year. To be stylishly 
made up, this should have a short skirt trimmed 
with flat pleatings, edged with white Cluny gui- 
pure, and a bouffant casaque worn with a black 
velvet sash and bows. 

Among the most desirable suit patterns is the 
unglazed percale or soft-finished cambric, called 
‘*foulard percale,” because, being without any 
dressing whatever, it is as pliable and graceful 
as a foulard. This is striped in two shades of 
buff, brown, gray, apple-green, blue, or purple ; 
contains eleven yards, and costs $4 or $5. If 
it is desired to make the suit according to the 
picturesque design on the plate accompanying it, 
two yards of solid-colored cambric, often of con- 
trasting color, will be required—this is 40 cents 
ayard. Suits of glazed percale are of solid gray, 
buff, or brown, with five flounces, bordered with 
white, and a short upper skirt, to be trimmed 
with raffles. Plain waist and sleeves with white 
bordered revers, cuffs, and sash, $6 to $7. Pale 
buff cretonne suits have an upper skirt and loose 
paletot, trimmed with flounce, headed by a stripe 
of contrasting,color, violet, brown, black, or even 

-red. 

Ta tiene goods are fresh-looking suits of 
French lawn of very fair quality and in beau- 
tiful designs, such as clear white grounds with 
hair stxipes of color trimmed with a wide bur- 





dered flounce headed by three narrow ruffles. A 
long upper skirt, the edge simply hemmed with- 
out trimming, is bunched to form a puff behind 
and held by a sash tied half-way down the skirt. 
These cost $5 a pattern, and though made by 
the best French manufacturers the colors are not 
warranted. However, they are too frail to bear 
much washing, and must be kept fresh a season 
without. Others of firmer fabric, at $6, have 
tiny dots of color on white; material for five bor- 
dered volantes on the lower skirt, a short upper 
skirt to be ruffled up each seam, sash, coat- 
sleeves, and striped bands for making revers. 


HOUSE DRESSES. 


Of the few demi-trained dresses designed ex- 
pressly for the house are robed organdies. The 
dress proper is white, with wide flounces bordered 
with Sévres blue or buff and a cashmere stripe. 
Blouse waist, shawl-shaped, with a frill at the 
neck. Loose ruffled sleeves. $13. Another 
has a wide jardiniére flounce headed by a blue 
ruche held in the centre by black velvet ribbon. 
Short upper skirt looped high on the hips and 
trimmed with a ruffle and ribbon. Heart-shaped 
front of corsage with standing frill oflace. Black 
velvet belt and corsage bow. 

We must not omit to mention house dresses of 
silk consisting of twenty-one yards of solid blue, 
gray, or drab, to be trimmed with flounces on 
which are woven satin bands of the same shade. 
The dress pattern is $40. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
LOR; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co.; and Cam- 
PION & Stuart. 








PERSONAL. 


8. M. CHAMBERLAIN, Esq., for many years ed- 
itor of the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, one of 
the ablest journals of the State, has resigned 
that post to accept a prominent position on the 
editorial staff of the N. Y. Times. Mr. C. is not 
only a gentleman of high personal character, but 
a writer of great readiness and vigor. The Buf- 
falo Commercial has been famous for its editorial 
writers. Doctor T. M. Foor, one of its early 
editors, subsequently Minister to Austria under 
FILLMORE’s administration, was a man of high 
intellectual endowments and culture. Mr. J. 
CHAMBERLAIN, now one of the ablest of the 
World’s editorial staff, was also one of its edi- 
tors, as were Dr. 8. B. Hunt, now editor of the 
Newark Daily Advertiser, and Mr. T. N. PaRME- 
LEE—both ready, experienced, effective news- 
paper men. 

—Mrs. SOMERVILLE, who achieved literary em- 
inence half a century ago, is now in her 88th 
= and in sound mental and bodily health. 

he resides inGenoa. She was married, in 1812, 
to her cousin, Dr. WM. SOMERVILLE. 

—Among the ladies who are conspicuous in 
Washington for fine jewels is Mrs. FERNANDO 
Woop. At a recent entertainment, a necklace 
of great value sparkled on her throat, her hand- 
some arms were manacled with the same; but 
she did not seem to mind being a prisoner, for 
when her jailor, the Hon. F. W. appeared, she 
took his arm just the same as if he was like oth- 
er men. 

—The ladies most prominent in society at 
Buffalo—Mrs. MILLARD FILLMORE, Mrs. WM. G. 
Farao, Mrs. WALTER Cary, Mrs. H.L. LANSING, 
Mrs. F. W. Tracy, Mrs. Rev. Dr. Lorp, and oth- 
ers, have organized a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, after the model of the 
London Society, in which a prominent feature 
is the appointment of lady patronesses, who sus- 
tain the Society by annual donations. One ob- 
ject of the Society is to impress upon the minds 
of the pupils in the public schools the maxims 
of mercy toward the irrational creation, and to 
circulate among teachers and scholars that ex- 
cellent publication, issued monthly by the Bos- 
ton Society, entitled, Our Dumb Animals, and 
the recently established ber published in Lon- 
don, called the Animal.World. For this reason 
the ladies seek to interest the teachers, so that 
the rising generation may be prepared to meet 
and rebuke the atrocious cruelties which are the 
reproach of our civilization. 

—Mrs. Darwin, of Burlington, Iowa (former- 
ly the wife of Judge Darwin), has been elected 
professor of logic, rhetoric, and English litera- 
ture, in the Burlington University—so says the 
ng Moines Register. She is a graduate of Ober- 

in. 

—Bishop Simpson playfully observes, in one 
of his lectures, that while in Europe he never 
traveled with a German student without being 
told that he (the student) was saving money to 

o to America; nor rode with an Irishman that 

id not ask him if he knew his cousin! 

—A Mr. Perry, late British Inspector of Pris- 
ons, has left $10,000 to Bishop OLENSO, as a 
mark of respect for the Bishop’s pluck in main- 
taining what he thinks his episcopal rights. 

—M. Guizor, now 83, has accepted the presi- 
dency of an extra-parliamentary commission to 
remodel the system of superior education. He 
was recently at one of M. OLLIVIER’s receptions, 
and was quite the lion of the evening. He is in 
“good case,” and as erect and healthy-looking 
as he was at 50. 

—Uncle Spinner, of the Treasury, is such a 
droll! Ali the girls in his Bureau at Washing- 
ton are handsome. He sticks for beauty. An 
ungainly, ill-favored woman is as obnoxious to 
SPINNER as a Wall Street gold-gambler. SpPrn- 
NER has the merry notion that a handsome wo- 
man can do her work better than a homely one. 
. OLLIVIER makes the curious statement 
that there are in France twelve hundred priests 
who earn 2 livelihood as cabmen or by sweeping 
the streets. . . 

—tThe Russian Emperor has conferred upon 
Madame Parti-Cavux the Order of Merit, and 
appointed her first singer at court. The decora- 
tion is set with diamonds, and surmounted with 
the imperial crown. 

—Senator Nyz, the humorist of the Senate, 
carries in his pocket a note from the late Presi- 
dent Lincoin, written in pencil on the fly-leaf 
of a book, which runs as follows: ‘‘ Dear Gen- 
eral,—Come up to-night and swap jokes.—LiIn- 
COLN.” 

—Few public men in England have had so suc- 
cessful a career as the Earl of CLarENDON. He 
| Commenced his diplomatic career haif a century 











ago, and still his eye is not dim nor his natural 
force abated. He was only twenty when he 
went out as attaché to St. Petersburg, and he is 
now, for the fourth time, Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, The singularity is that it is 
not for the fifth time; but Lord PALMERSTON 
passed him over in his last ministry, and he had 
an interregnum of four years before he reposed 
on the soft inglorious cushion of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Lord GRANVILLE, indeed, made an 
admirable Foreign Secretary. Save for one re- 
calcitrant peer, he might, in 1859, have been 
Premier and formed a ministry. 

~The present Lord High Chancellor of En- 

anny Lord HaTHERLY, is a wealthy man, apart 

rom his legal profession. He is, moreover, a 
very religious man, never failing to attend early 
service at Westminster Abbey, and teaching his 
boys’ class in Sunday-school, just as Sir Roun- 
DELL PALMER does. 

—MavricE StTrakoscH, in his Parisian mu- 
sical paper, calls Mrs. MouLTon, the American 
singer, who sang recently in this city, ‘La Diva 
du Monde.” 

—Their names are not given, but the fact is, 
that a lot of pecunious females own a majority 
of the stock of the Thomaston Bank, Maine, 
and at the last election their vote elected the 
whole board. ‘They know a bank,” etc., etc. 

—When a young lady goes from the U. 8. to 
the effete monarchies of the Old World and is 
successful in opera, a great to-do is made about 
it. Miss La JEUNESSE, for example, has met 
with some éclat at a little place called Messina 
(pe ulation 83,000—not so large as Newark, 

c . She sings under the name of ALBANI, 


because she came from Albany, N. Y. During 


| the past operatic season a young New York girl, 


Mile. Lat, has made a decided hit in this city, 
in opera, especially as Oscar, in ‘‘ The Ballo’”’ 
(Miss H1ncKLEyY’s famous part), and has been 
excellent in “‘ Tell,” and other operas, And on 
the last night but one or two of MAaRETZEK’s 
season, her sister, Mile. Marre Lamt, at less 
than a day’s notice, undertook the part of Mad- 
alina, in “Rigoletto,” and with marked éclat. 
Both sisters possess all the elements of operatic 
success. Had they appeared in Messina the 
papers would have been full of them. 

—Two more lovely women in the editorial . 
flock !—Mrs. Beacu, widow of the late G. C. 
BEACH, who carries on the Republican at Albion, 
New York—and Emma F. MoLLoy, who has be- 
come the able editor of the National Union at 
South Bend, Indiana. 

—Mr. Brown, the somewhat robust artist- 
sexton of Grace Church, is a gentleman who, to 
the stated demands of piety, superadds the charm 
of wit. Recently a flippant youth asked him 
why, with his corpulence, he did not compete 
for the seat of an alderman. To whom Brown 
made answer, in the words of the Psalmist, ‘I 
would rather be a door-keeper in the house of 
the Lord than to dwell in the tents of the un- 
godly!” 

—A Washington man, in speaking of Vice- 
President Courax, says, ‘‘There is observable 
in him, wherever he may be, an alert, practical 
consciousness of himself and of every body about 
him. His almost marvelous watchfulness and 
quickness of perception, which enable him to 
perform his duties as a presiding officer with un- 
excelled dispatch, serve him in every situation. 
Whether he stands in the midst of the crowd at 
his public receptions, or enters a street car, or 
walks to the Capitol, there is nobody whose eye 
does not meet his, no acquaintance whom he 
does not see.” 

—Notable for personal beauty, winning ad- 
dress, and perfect familiarity with the usages of 
high society, is Madame CaTacazy, wife of the 
new Russian embassador. At one of her recent 
receptions, writes a lady, ‘‘she was dressed in 
the richest of black velvets, made with a train ; 
and the loose Turkish sacque she wore was 
heavily fringed with gold. But this rich trim- 
ming was scarcely more dazzling in effect than 
her wealth of golden hair. This hair, which all 
admit is natural in quantity as well as in hue, is 
of that miraculous color about which painters 
rave, and in looking at it any degree of rapture 
seems admissible. And in addition, this superb 
woman possesses a complexion of remarkable 
clearness, and a perfect form. Then, too, the at- 
mosphere of courts is about her, and she makes 
one understand what innate majesty is possible 
to beauty. Mr. SuMNER speaks of her as ‘ that 
— woman,’ and the adjective applies lit- 
erally. 

—in writing to E. W. SroucuTon, Esq., of this 
city, Hiram Powers (for whom he is making a 
copy of the Greek Slave), says: ‘‘I told you that 
this was the last repetition of the Greek Slave 
I ever intended to make, and now I add that I 
never will produce another without your con- 
sent. The idea of the original occurred to me 
after several years’ residence in Florence; and 
ors out of the atrocities committed by the 

urks on the Greeks = the Greek revolu- 
tion. During the struggle the Turks took many 
prisoners, male and female, and among the latter 
were beautiful girls, who were sold in the slave- 
markets of Turkey and Egypt. These were 
Christian women, and it is not difficult to im- 
agine the distress and even despair of the suf- 
ferers, while exposed to be sold to the highest 
bidders. But, as there should be a moral in 
every work of art, I have given to the expression 
of the Greek Slave what trust there could still 
be in a Divine Providence for a future state of 
existence, with utter despair for the present, 
mingled with somewhat of scorn for all around 
her. She is too deeply concerned to be aware 
of her nakedness. It is not her person, but her 
spirit that stands exposed, and she bears it all 
as Christians only can. Such was my aim in the 
statue, and, in the degree this has been recog- 
nized, I am satisfied and happy to know that 
something, at least, however small, has been 
added by my hand to the works of art.”’ 

—M. OLLIVIER is tall and unusually slim, 
gmall black whiskers and glittering spectacles ; 
a stoop in his gait, and a small black cap on his 
head; a voice soft and clear, speeches abound- 
ing in metaphor, and language remarkably ele- 

ant, with the reputation of speaking better 
French than any member of the Chamber, ex- 
cepting BERRYER. Such is the portrait of the 
first constitutional Premier of France. M. Gut- 
zoT, in recently speaking of him, said: ‘‘I feel 
the greatest sympathy for that young man, and 
I consider it a great piece of good fortune that 
he has inspired the Emperor with confidence, as 
he has certainly the country. If he can remain 
in power only u ycar be wili become a great miu- 
ister, 
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diagonal netting in point de toile, point de reprise, and point d'esprit. 
‘The illustrations distinctly show the manner of working. The edgings, 
Figs. 3 and 4, consist of a strip of straight netting of the given width, 
rwhich are worked in button-hole stitch points on one side, and are then 
filled in point d’esprit, point de reprise, and little wheels. 


- Tatted and Crochet Insertion and Edging, Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the insertion, Fig. 1, work with one thread of fine tatting cotton, 
* 8 ds. (double stitches), 1 picot, 8 ds., join this in’ a ring and work 
close to this, for the large ting surrounding the one just finished, three 
times alternately 5 ds., 1 p., then-5 ds., fasten to the p. of the little 
ring, 5 ds., and three times alternately 1 p.; 5 ds. After’a fifth of an 
inch space of thread work a Josephine knot ‘consisting of five single 
stitches, and after another fifth of an inch space of thread fasten again 
to the p. of a little ring. ‘The Josephine knot must now lie in the 
middle of the little ring. Repeat from > till the insertion has reached 
the requisite length. On 
each side of the so far com- 
pleted insertion crochet with 
fine thread always alternate- 
ly 1 double crochet, 4 chain, 
1 slip stitch, 4 chain; with 
the double crochet always 
fasten together 2 picots of 
adjacent rings; the slip stitch 
is always worked in the fol- 
lowing free picot of each 
ring. . Work the edging, 
Fig. 2, similarly, according 
to the illustration. 


Design for Lambrequin 
in Satin and Gobelin 
Stitch. 


C a: adiantinl iaik See illustration on page 197. 

J ae Caisse a jin k Tuts lambrequin is suita- 
' ahem ; aos 2 Pe : ? ? ° ble for trimming windows, 
19 ch., * 1 se. on the fourth stitch, y Sx MW WW, ; etc.- It is-embroidered on 
then three times alternately 4 ch., and, passing over one stitch — - MES = Le 4 pylevat stat statslalalela pap Hy “i canvas. The flowers are worked in satin stitch with lilac filo- 
of the scallop with these, | sc. in the following stitch; then ~ aN = EB : selle silk, and the inside cups in knotted stitch with yellow 
5 ch., 1 sc. in the same stitch which was worked in the last sc. ; a silk. The leaves are worked in satin stitch with green zephyr 
then again three times alternately 4 ch., and, passing over one wool. Between the flowers and leaves are worked single half- 
stitch of the scallop, 1 se. in the following stitch. Work 6 de. cross stitches with brown wool. The foundation is filled with 
on the following scallop composed of 6 ch., after the first three diagonal Gobelin stitch of gray wool. Each Gobelin stitch is 


of these 6 de. crochet 1 ch., then three times alternately 5 ch., Fig. 1.—Emsrorperep Mornixe SLIPPER worked over one thread in width and two in height of the 
and 1 se. in the first of these after the first 3 de. From * re- ss ‘ canvas, 


peat fiye times.. At the end of the round, after the last dc., 
work 1 sl. in the third sl. at the beginning of the round. 


Crochet Rosette for Cravats, Caps, etc. 
‘Tux inner part of this rosette is worked over a foundation of the thread with which it is 
crocheted. Lay the end of the foundation thread in a loop, * crochet 1 sc. in the crossing 
point of the loop, then 18 sc. in the loop. Draw the thread closely and crochet 1 sl. in 
the stitch at the crossing point, then 8 sc. on the foundation thread, form another loop 
of this and repeat seven times from *. Fasten the beginning and end of the thread. 
Now fasten the foundation and: working threads together to the point of one of the 
eight loops and crochet: Ist round.—1 sc., form a picot of this by working 1 ch., 
drawing it out rather long and dropping it from the needle; then crochet 10 
Sc. on the foundation thread, and push these together so that they shall fill 
up the space between two loops, work 1 sc. and 1 picot in the point of the 
following loop, ete. Lastly, fasten to the sc. behind the first picot. 2d 
round.—Alternately 13 sc. on the foundation thread, 1 sc. in the follow- 
ing picot of the former round; the sc. must always be somewhat pushed 
together. ‘The third and fourth rounds are worked similarly; but the 
scallops of the.third round each count 16, and of the 4th round each 19 
se. 5th round.—On the 
following 4 sc. 4 sl., then 
13 sc. or the following 
thirteen stitches of the 
scallop, * 5 ch., 1 sc. in 


i) Mi ») T | \ e }} Mi 
ZB I: Ze sae Z . the following picot, 5 ch., 


Embroidered Window Screen. 


Tus window screen consists of four reeds of the requisite length, 
which are ornamented with large beads on the ends, and then set to- 
gether in ‘the manner shown by the illustration. In this frame is 
stretched embroidery, which is worked on double nansook in button- 
hole stitch after the design partly given by Fig. 1 on the first page of 
the Supplement; the black parts of the design show where the material 
is cut away. Underlay the border with a strip of colored silk. Finish 
the edge of the embroidery with narrow tatted edging. Lach ring of . 
the edging counts 10 ds. (double stitches), twice. alternately 1 picot, 
8 ds., then another picot and 10 ds. ‘The embroidery is fastened in 
the frame by white cotton braid, which is run through the tatted rings. 


Crochet Rosette for Lingerie, etc. 

Buin this rosette with a foundation of five stitches, join this in the 
round with 1 sc, and work: 1st round.—2 sc. in each foundation stitch. 
2d round.—18 sdc. on the stitches of the former round, after every third 
following sdc. 1 p. composed of 5 
ch, and 1 sl. in the first of these. 
8d round,— > 3 sl. on the following 
8 sc. of a former round, a scallop 
composed of 5 ch., 1 p., 6 ch., and 
from * repeat five times; at the end 
of the round 3 sl. on the 3 sl. before 
the first scallop. 4th round.—4 sl. 
on the first 4 ch, of the first scallop, 
1 sc. on the following ch., *-19 ch., 
1 se. on the second following ch. 
after the first picot of the former 
round, 6 ch,, 1 se. in the fifth ch. 
of the following scallop, and from * 
repeat five times; instead of the last 
se., work 1 sl, in the fifth stitch at 
the beginning of the round. Sth 
round:—8 sl. on the first 3 stitches 
of the following scallop composed of 
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EMBROIDERED WINDOW SCREEN. 
For design see Supplement, Fig.'1. 





Crocuet Rosetre FOR 
LINGERIE, ETC. 


Device for Looping Skirt, Figs. 1 and 2. 
'- See illustration on page 197. 

In order to loop up a skirt, as shown by Figs. 1 and 2, furnish the under side of each side 
seam with brass rings, and through each row of these run a silk cord, by means of which the 
skirt may be drawn up. ‘The rings are four inches apart. Fasten one end of each cord be- 
neath the under ring and run the other end through a slit, which is made on the front be- 

tween the skirt and belt, to the right side of the dress; finish the ends of the cords with 
tassels or buttons to keep it from slipping through. This simple device for looping a 
dress is especially serviceable for dresses with short trains. If a train be very long, the 
middle of the back must also be furnished with a row of rings, through which two 

cords must be run. Each of these cords is then run through the slit with one 
‘of the side cords, and every two are fastened together with a tassel or button. 








THE CARNIVAL OF MADRID. 


NE day, when I had been some weeks in Madrid, doing nothing 

at all beyond occasionally writing a little nonsense home, and had 
taken so kindly to the Madrilefio life, and did nothing with such commend- 
able assiduity, that by more 
than one Iberian friend I 
had been complimented on 
my caballerosidad—a long 
word, signifying that you 
have acquired the art. of 
walking up Piccadilly and 
down &t. James’s Street, and 


13 sc. on the middle 13 
sc. of the following scal- 
lop. After the last 5 ch. 
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: 2 sl. on the following two Port Lace Cover. returning by way of Pall 

\)) \\ Ge. 4 ofthe 13 sc. 6th round. For pattern see Bazar No. 11, Mall and Waterloo Place 

7) \\\ea a \ — > 9 sc. on the following Vol. IIL, Supple- ment, No. 17. to the Burlington Arcade, 
ee rears 9 sc. of the former round yawning gracefully all the 
cae lle ‘i : a “then % 5 ch. 1 sc. in the following scallop, 5 way—I strolled across the Puerta del Sol into the 





ch. 1 sc. in the next scallop, 5.ch. 9 sc. in the 


Calle de las Carretas, to the Post-office, where I 
middle nine of the next 13 sc. Repeat from +. 


deemed there might be some English letters wait- 


Work the remaining rounds from the illustration. ing for me. I noticed that all the shops in the 
Puerta were closed; but that was no novelty. It 


Embroidered Morning Slipper, Figs. 1 and 2. was a saint's day, and a holiday, no doubt; and under the 
Tue slipper of which Fig. 2 gives the embroidery of the pious and orthodox sway of Isabel Segunda—what an im- 
front in full size is of gray kid lined with mensity of spitefulness has been vent- 
linen and silk, and finished on the up- E ed upon that poor little woman !— 
per edge with a ruche of gray silk rib- about one day out of every four 
bon. The middle part of the em- seemed to be a fiesta. The cafés, 
broidery of the front is worked with pete were pring and, 
: ee H ;  gtay silk twist and gold thread in mid-February as it was, the sun- 
ia — satin and half-polka stitch ; the awnings were rigged, and cus- 
little buds and the calyx of the tomers were seated outside. 
flowers are worked in knotted There was such a clatter of 

stitch, partly with gray silk and part- spoons in glasses of sugar- 
ly with gold thread. The border and-water, such a puffing of 
of the slipper is worked partly with papelitos, and such a shrill 
gray silk and gold threads, and sound of politic and SCAN. 
partly with gray silk gimp cord. dal-magging issuing from 
The slipper may be made of each café, that I said, 
cloth or reps instead of kid. inwardly, “This must 
certainly be a saint’s 
day, and the Post- 
office will be closed.” 3 
But it wasn’t. The poste-restante was in the 
very fullest state of activity of which the Madri- 
lefio organization is susceptible. I found the 
usual placid loafers sitting on the stairs, wrapped 
in their ragged cloaks and blankets, and inhaling 
the fumes of their papelitos—how, providen- 
tially, is it that these middle-aged ravens, with 
never a real in their pockets, are always 
supplied with tobacco? Does it fall from 
the skies, as manna did of old ?—the usual 
old witches of Endor on the landings, 
snooded in phantom mantillas, telling 
their beads, puffing at their papelitos 
too, and whispering to you that things 
were going muy. mal: d la casa (very 
badly at home), and that a limosna, 
or alms, would be a convincing 
proof of your caballerosidad. 
There happened to be one letter 
for me at the poste-restante— 
a big official one from the Lon- 
don Foreign Office. I thought 
I would defer opening the 
packet till I returned home, 








Fig. 4.—NeEtTTEp GUIPURE 
EpGinec. 





Fig. 2.—Tattep anpD 
Crocuet Epeine. 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep anp 
Crocuet Insertion... Hand Fire Screen, with 
oint Lace Cover. 

‘Tus screen consists of a piece of pasteboard seven 
inches in diameter, which is covered on both sides 
with red satin, and then on the right side with 
square point lace embroidery. Fig. 17 of the 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, Vol. III., No. 
11, shows this square in full size, and the ap- 
pended description explains: the manner of 
working it. ‘Trim the edges of the screen 
with red silk cord and red silk tassels as 
shown by the illustration. Lastly, fasten 
the screen on a heavy piece of reed twenty 
inches long. ‘This reed is furnished on 
the ends with little ivory buttons. Trim 
the upper part of the screen with two 
red silk tassels. 


Insertions and Edgings in 

Netted Guipure, Figs. 1-4. 

THese insertions and edgings 
serve for trimming chemisettes, 
lingerie, caps, children’s cloth- 
ing, dresses, under-skirts, ete. 
The insertions, Figs. 1 and 2, 


are worked on a foundation of Fig. 2.—Srection or EmBprorpErY ror MorninG Suiprer,—™Fvu i Size, and I was coming down stairs 
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Wieieesic, with the letter in my hand, when I was accosted by wstranger. 
ees 1 may literally say “accosted,” for the stranger gave me a 
Yimin, playful dig in the ribs, touching up what I believe are termed 
eisssy § the intercostal muscles. My incognito was enveloped in a 
titi flowing mantle of a bright salmon-color; on his head was a 
ae” tremendous cocked hat, bearing a martial plume of scarlet ; 
and I think he wore buff boots. Nothing of his face was visi- 
ble sav2 his nose, which was of an exaggerated Slawkenbergian pattern, 
protruding monstrously, and, being tinted a vivid sky-blue, was presuma- 
bly false. This apparition made me a low bow, and, saying never a 
word, took my official letter out of my hand, and produeing from beneath 
his. salman-colored mantle a prodigious pair of goggle-spectacles, bridged 
his false nose with them, and proceeded to con the superscription to my 
epistle. He took very good care, however, to show me that he was hold- 
ing the letter upside down, and could not read it. After a brief space, 
during which I remained staring at him in mute astonishment, he re- 
turned me my property, made me another low bow, and by some curicus 
perversion of the functions of the buccinator muscles, emitted a squeak 
partially resembling the professional one of Mr. Punch, 1aingled with the 
utterances of a screech-owl in convulsions. Then he went on his way, 
and I saw him no more. ‘So I went down stairs into the Puerta del 
Sol, meditating gravely, and much perturbed. 

I felt thirsty after that encounter with the salmon-colored vision, and 
thought I should like a tumbler of cold water. I drew forth my cigar- 
case and lighted a puro—a necessary precaution before entering a café ; 
for as it is sure to contain two hundred and fifty persons who are smoking, 
you run some risk of being choked unless you have a weed of your own ; 
but I had. scarcely 
taken two whiffs and 
one harmless glance 
at the remarkably 
symmetrical feet of 
a portly Madrilefia 
who was tripping by 
—if.you don't feel 
inclined to go crazy 
over an open-worked 
pink silk stocking 
and a varnished slip- 
per with a high heel, 
you are no reader, 
supposing you to be 
a male, for my money 
—when there came 
over against me, and 
bore down upon me, 
as a Spanish galleon 
might do on a Dutch galliot, a Terrible Presence, arrayed after the man- 
ner of a familiar of the holy Inquisition. He wore flowing black robes 
turned up with flame-color, and his head was crowned with a huge sable 
cap of extinguisher shape. He wore a mask, of which the aspect was 
more frightful, as it was transparent, and was seemingly composed of 
wire-gauze. Through 
this you saw something 
pink and _ gibbering. 





Fig. 1.—Satin PELERINE WITH For 
TRIMMING. —FRONT. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 25. 














leg of mutton through 
a pantry-screen. For 
a moment I felt fright- 
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It was like peeping at a ° 


ened. J'eus la chair de 
poule. The Holy Office, 
{ thought, had read my 
last letter to’ the Conne- 


Fig. 1.—Dervicr ror Loorine Skirt.—Wrone 
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mara Bogtrotter. 
It was all over 
with me. But I 
was speedily re- 
assured, as to the 
safety of my life 
and limbs at least, 
by the disciple of 
Torquemada. Ie 
bowed ‘so low, 
that the point of 
his extinguisher 
cap nearly touch- 
ed my eye; and 
then — confound 
the man’s impu- 


tively took my ci- 
gar from between 
my lips, and be- 
gan to smoke it 
before my very 
face. This was 
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DEsIGN FOR LAMBREQUIN IN SATIN AND 
GoBELIN StitcH. 


GENTLEMAN’s Dressinc-Gown. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. I., Figs. 1-5. 





Back or Parerot or Suit For Giri 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
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a capital city, in a civilized 
land, ;within a stone’s-throw 
of the Hotel of the Goberna- 
cion, and in the peace of our 
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“ ise ut 
(ig more than human flesh and blood could stand. I felt the MOUSE 
eae ripe rich blood of my faxon ancestors—we are of an old iggiiag 


Yorkshire family, and my grandmother, a Miss Hengist, mar- 
ried into the Horsey family—rushing to my cheek. ‘1 clenched 
my fist—both fists—to fell this far too familiar familiar to the 
earth, when what on earth do you think the man did? He 
plucked from his breast a shagreen cigar-case, on which 2 
comital coronet was embroidered in gold. He opened it; and with a 
bow, which would have done honor to Brummel, he presented me with 
two of the finest, fattest, fullest-flavored Regalia Britanicas, unmistakable 
Cabaiias, that it was ever my lot to take; and then, uttering a squeak, 
compounded, like that of the salmon-colored creature yonder, of the in- 
tonation of Mr. Punch combined with that of the indisposed owl, he 
started away up the Carrera de fan Geronimo, whisking his long black 
tails, turned up with orange, gayly. I illumined one of his Regalia Bri- 
tanicas, and turned into the Café de Paris much astonished. I felt not 
wholly disinclined to stand on my head, for the relation of my heels to 
the pavement puzzled me just then considerably. 

I did not order cold water (the morning being chilly), but I bade the 
muchacho bring me a cup of coffee. I was just preparing to attack the 
bitter black decoction when there came and sat down by my side the Ruy 
Cid Campeador. Yes, it was he, in complete pasteboard armor covered 
with tin-foil, but with an English jockey-cap on his head, and the largest 
nose (false again, ‘‘ but what is truth?” asked the Jesting Preetor, and 
would not stay for an answer) that ever was seen on Strasburg Bridge. 
He did not squeak and he did not bow; but, I declare, as I am a hum- 
ble member of the lower middle classes, trying to pay my way and hoping 
to become a member 
of a building-society, 
the Ruy Cid Campea- 
dor ‘‘collared” my 
cup of coffee, and 
drank it up to the very 
dregs. He then rose, 
clapped his hand on 
his sword, as if to 
warn me that Toledo 
blades could be war- 
ranted to pink a pret- 
ty clean hole in a 
man’s viscera, and dis- 
appeared. His steed 
Bayicca was doubt- 
less waiting at the 
door, and he was off 
to Burgos to ‘‘ collar” 
more coffee. I roared 
for the waiter. He came. ‘‘ Sta pagado, Senor,” he remarked, in a 
conciliatory tone; ‘‘ your coffee is paid for, and the caballero departed 
has instructed me to convey to you the assurance of his perfect esteem, 
and to ask if you will deign to accept several rum-punches at his expense. 
He says he knows you very well.” I was mollified, and I did take 
**suthin,” as the Amer- 
icans say, at the cost and 
charges of the Ruy Cid 
Campeador. Inever dis- 
covered who he was. 
But was this kind of 
thing to be tolerated in 





Fig. 2.—Satin PELERINE WiTH Fur 
Trrmuminc.—Back. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 25. 
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tion see Supplement, 


sovereign lady Dofia 
Isabel de Borbon? 
Where were the po- 
lice, the guardias 
civiles, the mozos 
de la escuadra? 
Where was the gefe 
politico, or the cor- 
regidor, or the al- 
guacil, or the ver- 
dugo, or somebody 
in authority, who 
could bring offend- 
ers against law and 
order to justice ? 
None of these per- 
sonages were forth- 
coming; but as a 
compensation, hear- 
ing myself called by 
name, I turned, and 
beheld seated at an 
adjoining table my 
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after and newspapers if you 
a trip to the : i 
** And what do think of a Spanish carni- 


val, eh?” asked Piffins, when we had rubbed 
i Say is +4 say, a me TF we 
The to the whole enigma of my morning’s 
humane was at once revealed tome. It be- 
came as clear as noonday why the man in the 
salmon-colored cloak had pretended to read my 
letter; why the familiar of the Inquisition had 
smoked my cigar; why the Ruy Cid Campeador 
had *‘ collared” my coffee; and why a number 
of gentlemen, seemingly of birth and education, 
should go about the streets with false noses and 
behaving like tomfools. I understood it at once 
—I was in the midst of the Carnival of Madrid. 
‘¢ There'll be better fun to-morrow,” continued 
the Lieutenant-Colonel, ‘‘ because it’s Shrove- 
Tuesday ; but many old hands declare that Mon- 
day is the best day, because the dresses are all 
new, and the maskers are fresher to their work.” 
He went on to explain to me that the ‘‘ work” 
of those who contributed to the attractions of 
the Carnival by parading the streets in fancy 
dresses consisted simply in ‘‘chaffing” every body 
they met ‘‘out of their skins,” as the Colonel 
t it; and he surprised me somewhat by the 
nformation that these masqueraders were not, 


" as in Paris, and, indeed, in most Continental cit- 


ies, mere scamps and idlers, or professional buf- 
foons hired by the police to go through drearily- 
fantastic mummeries in the open air, but how, 
on the contrary, they were in many cases per- 
fectly respectable people, and even young men 
of birth and fortune. There is, indeed, a pro- 
portion of maskers who are not amateurs; they 
are usually musicians and chorus-singers from 
the smaller theaters, who go about in groups, 
very handsomely dressed, from café to café, sing- 
ing, and playing on the tambourine or the casta- 
nets, and then sending round the hat for reals, 
But these form merely the fringe to the great 
mantle of the Carnival, which is really one of 
disguise for disguisement’s sake. Two great 
armies of Madrilefios are ranged in battle against 
each other all daylong. ‘The first is an army in 
fancy dresses, and closely masked. Their voca- 
tion is to ‘‘chaff.” The second is an army in 
plain clothes, and with their faces uncovered. 
‘Their business is to be chaffed. The irrevoca- 
ble law of the Carnival is, that every body is to 
kesp his temper; to lose it would be accounted 
a sad breach of caballerosidad. Many of the 
acts of outrageous impertinence which are com- 
mitted during the three fat days are sanctioned 
by immemorial tradition, and nobody thinks it 
worth his while to resent them; at least, I never 
saw a fight, or a scuffle, or heard so much as an 
angry word, during the carnivalesque merry- 
makings. How can you be angry with an ad- 
versary who, in reply to your remonstrances, 
only squeaks like Mr. Punch? Remember that 
there is no ill-natured rudeness or horseplay. 
All the ‘‘chaffing” is done with the gravest court- 
esy; and the result is an entirely good-humored 
saturnalia, where the game of give-and-take is 
carried out with complete unanimity and equa- 
nimity. 








MY SISTER CAROLINE. 
A Nobvelette. 
EDITED BY M. E. BRADDON. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A QUESTION THAT EMBARRASSES M. LE CURE. 


Tue weather had been very hot—we had been 
enjoying what is called an Indian summer, and 
were getting languid and weary of the perpetual 
sunshine and soft air—so weary, that some among 
us were beginning to long for the Pyrenees to 
glisten with snow; but we of the North, who held 
winter in awe, were satisfied to long for the leaves 
to yellow and fall; we were even willing to say 
good-by to the grapes and figs. 

How hot it was toiling up that wearying hill 
after high mass on Sunday, and then after ves- 
pers in the afternoon! It exhausted the stron- 
gest among us, and even Madame herself would 
pause to pant and wipe her brow. Our Sunday 
dinner was little enjoyed after those walks, and 
we were glad to get our release earlier from the 
house than usual, and wander about in the shady 
parts of the grounds. 

There was a particular spot that I loved well. 
It was a kind of recess from the path that led up 
the hill—a few square feet of level ground on 
which grew a couple of large fig-trees and a beau- 
tiful glossy-leaved magnolia. From here I could 
watch the evening light in all its various hues fall 
on the mountains as they stood sharply out against 
the sky. I could watch the rose-color tone and 
sober into lilac, and then into gray, while the sky 
around was a parfect glory of gold and crimson 
or gold and purple. Here I could catch the first 
breeze that after sunset came pleasantly fresh 
from the mountains, and after those hot days a 
breath of fresh air was a luxury. 

I was sitting in this recess one Sunday even- 
ing, not long after my visit to the confessional, 
when to my discomfort I saw the priest coming 
slowly up the mountain path. He never came 
to visit Madame on Sunday, as he always dined 
with the daronne, who lived in the handsomest 
house Gan could boast; so I was a little sur- 
prised to see him, and not at all pleased. He 
was holding his hat in his hand, and mounting 
the path with an energy that spoke well for his 
constitution. Of course he saw me directly, and 





I went to meet him with the respectful courtesy 
Madame tanght ait her pupils to show their priest 
and confessor. 

* Alone!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ always alone, ma 
petite réveuse?” 

I colored, for I was but a school-girl, and had 
the habit of blushing even at my own thoughts. 
My thoughts at that moment were, ‘‘ Then they 
were speaking of me that night—JZ am the petite 
ré ” I colored with nervousness, but not 
that occasioned by meeting M. le Curé. 

“*You have chosen a pretty hiding-place, Ma- 
demoiselle Christine,” he continued, sitting down 
on the mound under the fig-tree. 

I answered demurely, ‘‘ Yes, M. le Curé.” 
As I have before said, conversation was not my 

orte. 
4 He shaded his eyes with his hand, and seemed 
absorbed in contemplating the scene, while I 
stood respectfully and silently by. 

‘* Sit down, my child,” he said presently, turn- 
ing abruptly toward me; ‘‘ there is room for us 
both.” 











I obeyed ; sitting, however, as far as possible 
from the priest. 

*¢ A most glorious view!” he went on. ‘‘ You 
show good taste, Mile. Christine, in choosing 
such a spot for quiet meditation. You love med- 
itation, do you not ?” 

*« Sometimes,” I answered ; ‘‘ but I love draw- 
ing better. I come here to sketch; there are 
such beautiful points of view from this mound.” 

“Drawing is a talent, certainly; but are you 
sure you employ it in the service of Heaven?” 

‘¢ How could I?” I asked, humbly. 

**T can tell you one way: you might occupy 
yourself in copying sacred subjects for altar- 
pieces, and you might give the money so earned 
to the sisterhood to which you belonged.” 

**T don’t wish to be a nun, father; I don’t. 
wish to belong to any sisterhood.” 

‘*T have told you that your heart is sinful, my 

r child.” 

‘But why should you think it my duty to be 
a nun more than any of my companions? why is 
it more sinful of me not to wish it than the oth- 
ers?” I asked boldly, and flushing red. Before 
he replied, the priest gave me a quick look from 
his bright eyes. 

‘Do not try to argue with me,” he said, se- 
verely. ‘‘Your duty is to listen humbly, and 
obey.” 

** And, my father—” I muttered, daringly. 
But the Curé did not hear me; he was looking 
at a figure that was coming up the steep path 
with an energy equal to that with which he had 
so lately mounted himself. 

Up it came, nearer and nearer, the rustle of 
silk mingling with the rustle of leaves; and at 
length a strange lady stood before us, a little out 
of breath with her exertions, but apparently in 
no way disturbed or surprised at seeing us. She 
wore a large-brimmed hat, and this she pulled 
over her face as she reached us, so that I could 
not see her features. The Curé saluted her 
courteously, and she said in French, but with an 
accent my ear immediately detected as English : 

‘* Have I kept you waiting long?” 

The priest did not reply immediately. He ap- 
proached her, muttered something, I could not 
hear what, and then, without taking any notice 
of me, they both strolled on side by side in the 
direction of the house. 

Have you ever watched a hare or rabbit skip 
joyfully from a thicket, frisk about freely in the 
sunshine, when suddenly, from some cause hid- 
den from you, a kind of panic seizes it, and away 
it flies in an agony of fear? As the priest turned 
away from me, such a panic, such an agony of 
fear seized me. I knew not what danger men- 
aced me, knew not from whence; but such an 
utter dread of my loneliness and helplessness 
came over me, that even in the warm air I grew 
cold as death, and, clasping my hands, burst 
into a passion of tears. I think that was the 
first time I really apprehended that there was 
some mystery going on between Madame and 
the priest which concerned me. 

My nature was not French, according to the 
general acceptation of the term. I was slow to 
be roused, slow to perceive ; but once roused, my 
perception once awakened, I was fierce and vin- 
dictive enough to show my Celtic blood. With 
that flood of tears my apathetic humility passed 
away; I carefully reconsidered the scanty data I 
had from which to draw my conclusions, and I 
determined to be more watchful, more suspicious‘ 
for the future; and with my suspicion were 
roused all the worst attributes of my nature. 





CHAPTER V. 
CAROLINE. 


On rare occasions we used to go to the town 
of Pau. We were barely four English miles 
distant, and the journey was easily performed 
by omnibus for the moderate sum of ten sous; 
so, for all important shopping, for occasional 
visits to the dentist, etc., Madame always took 
us to the town. 

I remember it was the Thursday following the 
Sunday of which I have just been writing, that, 
on dismissing the morning class, Madame called 
me to her, and told me that she was going to 
Pau, and would take me with her, as she be- 
lieved I required to make some purchases. It 
was a beautiful afternoon about the beginning 
of October. There had been a violent but short 
storm the preceding day, and the earth was fresh 
and green, the air cool and clear as crystal, and 
every thing seemed to promise that summer heat 
was at length over, and that we might look now 
for pleasant autumn days—to me the loveliest 
of all days in the south of France. 

I sat opposite to Madame in the omnibus, with 
a stout, blue-bloused, garlic-smelling peasant on 
either side of me; but, in spite of my position, 
I felt very satisfied. In the first place, 1 enjoyed 





a visit to the town; and secondly, but chiefly, I 
trusted by this means to escape seeing the one 


rson on earth whom I feared and disliked— - 


nsieur Bellemére, the Curé of Gan. Thurs- 
day was his special day for dining with Madame. 
Thursday is the mid-week half-holiday in France. 


It is vacance to school-boys and school-girls; one 
dines more luxuriously on Thursday, one dresses 
better, more visits are » more parties of pleas- 
ure planned, and in the public promenades you 
will generally find music and promenaders. Pau 
was particularly gay that afternoon. The weath- 
er, I suppose, combined with its being Thursday, 
enticed the beau monde into the walks and public 
places. Besides, the invalid season was begin- 
ning, and there were strangers from all countries 
lounging about, as well as the residents. 

Madame, dressed in her most careful style, 
seemed another person as she swept along the 
sunny gay streets, stopping at every other shop 
to inspect and admire, bowing here, greeting 
pleasantly some acquaintance there. A French- 
woman loves sunshine and gayly-dressed people; 
of all things she loves a gay, lively promenade. 
Madame was thoroughly French, and she could 
no more resist. the influence of that afternoon’s 
walk than she could help her nationality. Yet, 
when we had set off, even in the omnibus, though 
she was occupied all the time in talking to the 
gentleman next her about the vintage, she had 
looked more harassed and worn than I had ever 
seen her before. She cheered up wonderfully as 
we walked along. She was gay and talkative; 
not familiar, though, or warm-mannered—I think 
it was utterly impossible for her to be that. As 
we passed a modiste’s a thought seemed sudden- 
ly to strike her. ‘‘Your hat, Christine,” she 
said, ‘‘is shockingly unbecoming; let us see if 
we can suit you better.” 

I entered the shop willingly. No girl is in- 
different to her appearance, and I was alarmed 
at hearing I looked badly dressed. Madame’s 
taste, however, was different from mine. She 
selected a very dashing hat, ornamented with a 
scarlet feather; and no persuasion on my part 
could induce her to let me choose another. 

‘* With your black hair, Christine, your dark 
eyes, what color could go better?” As she spoke 
she placed the hat on my head, looked at me ¢a- 
gerly, muttering, ‘‘ In spite of them all I will not 
be ashamed of her.” 

‘*Mademoiselle resembles Madame very much,” 
the modiste said, smiling. 

I laughed, peeping into the glass, however, 
and saying, ‘‘ Nevertheless, she is no relation.” 
But that glance startled me. 

The milliner was right. As we stood there, 
side by side, I smiling and eager, she also smil- 
ing, and, for one instant, something like softness 
in her usually hard-looking eyes, I could trace a 
resemblance between us—a faint shadowy like- 
ness, not of feature nor yet of expression, but 
still something that might make it quite possible 
for a stranger’s eye to mistake us for relations. 

I turned away quietly. Was it a sigh that I 
heard from Madame Palingat? I sat silently 
with the hat on my head, and let her pay for it 
without another word. As we went out of the 
shop I slipped my arm through hers—we had to 
make our way through a group of persons; in 
the slight confusion I took courage. ‘* You,” I 
whispered—‘‘ Madame, are you my mother ?” 

She did not answer till we were walking in a 
clear space outside the arches on the Place Gra- 
mont; then she said, steadily, ‘‘ No, Christine; 
your mother lies buried in the cimetiére there on 
the hill.” As she spoke she displaced my arm 
from hers in a manner that was coldly repuls- 
ive. 

“You knew her, then?” I said, gently. 
“YT did. Don’t question me any more, Chris- 
tine; I shall not reply.” 

** Who will answer me, then? To whom shall 
I appeal? You are cruel, Madame; you are 
heartless!” I said, passionately. 

She walked on beside me silently for some mo- 
ments; then she said, quietly, and in her coldest 


ne, 

**Christine, in this world there are persons 
whose existences are burdensome to themselves 
and their relations.” 

I did not immediately understand her words. 
My eyes were swimming with tears, and I was 
vainly trying to hide my emotion, and to be calm 
and proud in my sorrow; ‘but as I thought them 
over a sudden light burst upon me—I turned 
crimson. 

**Do you mean to say that—am I—would-my 
mother—” I gasped. 

** Pray remember*you are in a public street,” 
Madame interrupted; ‘‘ don’t make yourself ri- 
diculous.” 

‘*Is my existence a burden to my relations ?” 
I at length managed to say, calmly. 

‘“*To judge from appearances,:I should cer- 
tainly say that it was.” 

And then we walked on without exchanging 
another word. 

I can not tell you how different the sky, the 
place, the people looked to me after those few 
words. By some unseen power I seemed sud- 
denly wrenched from the world, and placed by 
myself in a great solitude. The scene around 
me appeared utterly distinct from myself; I saw, 
heard, and felt, but it was as a person suddenly 
transferred to a strange land. 

An intolerable sensation of shame seized me. 
If I had dared I would have crouched down and 
hidden my face with my hands; but Madame, 
my tormentor, dragged me on—dragged me on, 
it seemed, as if to expose me to the public eye 
in all the freshness of my disgrace. I have 
passed through many miserable moments since 
then, many hours of mental suffering; but the 
memory of that afternoon’s walk in the sunny 
streets of Pau comes to my mind more keenly 
painful than them all. 

Perhaps it was the intensity of the humiliation 
coming unexpectedly that made me’ suffer so. 








I was young, guileless then; the idea that dis- 
grace could be associated with me had never oc- 
curred to my mind. And then, with all the 
passionate impulse of a young heart and head, 
I never paused to reason with or to doubt the 
fullness of my misery. I accepted it, believed 
it at once—took it in largely as my fancy pre- 
gg it to me. Now, I should pause a little 
rst. 

“*T am going to pay a visit, Christine, in the 
Rue Henri Quatre,” Madame said, presently ; 
“*T hope you are not tired.” 

‘*No,” I replied. 

I believe I should not have felt tired had I 
walked across France in my then mood; but it 
seemed so strange to hear Madame’s voice talk- 
ing on everyday matters in that quiet manner. 
To me the world was a chaos; what had I to 
do with fatigue or paying visits ? 

‘On the other side,” she said, again; ‘‘let 
us cross the road.” 

We crossed; we passed by the large shop at 
the corner. Iremember there were two pictures 
in that part of the window which stands farthest 
back; we stood and looked at them. I can re. 
call the subjects to this day: one was a brilliant. 
ly-colored Spanish scene of dancing-girls; -the 
other the picture of a lovely fair-haired mother 
bending over a dying child. I recollect remark- 
ing the gorgeousness of the couch on which the 
child lay. I recollect, too, shuddering and re- 
marking the wedding-ring on the mother’s hand. 
How strange it is that the details of scenes, look- 
ed upon when our minds were certainly under 
the absorbing influence of some great misery, 
should be remembered so clearly! 

In the Place Royale, opposite, the military band 
was playing, and there were groups of persons 
aie about under the trees and before the 
caye. 

she the doorway of the house stood a young 
man, dressed in the English fashion, smoking. 
Madame drew back a little as she noticed him ; 
but a voice from a window above called her by 
name, adding, in English, ‘‘ Bring Madame Pal- 
ingat up, Montagu!” and then Madame advanced, 
and the young man, without removing either his 
hat or his cigar, drew back for us to pass. 

‘** Au premier,” he said, pointing to the stair- 
case, in an any thing but courteous manner; 
‘* pouvez monter.” 

Madame answered, ‘‘ Thank you,” in English; 
and up we went. 

Madame seemed to know her way well; she 
ran up stairs, opened first one door and then an- 
other without ceremony, till we reached the front- 
room from which the voice had come. 

It was a spacious apartment, furnished with 
the eternal crimson velvet, and having large 
handsome pictures on the walls. By the win- 
dow, stretched on the sofa, so that she could see 
into the Place, but still lounge comfortably, was 
a young lady. As we entered she rose from her 
seat, and came forward, saying, in English, 

‘*T was just giving you up.” 

‘*T was detained choosing a hat for Christine,” 
answered Madame, standing aside for the lady to 
see me. ‘One of my pupils,” she added, by 
way of introduction. 

The lady bowed coldly, giving me merely a 
passing glance; and then turning to Madame, 
she led her up to the sofa by the window. 

As for myself, I dropped into the nearest chair, 
and tried to shake off the feeling that I was in a 
hideous dream, and to believe in it as a reality. 

Whether it was through over-exertion or too 
much strain on the nerves, I know not, but sud- 
denly the large pictures on the wall began to spin 
round me; and then every thing was wrapped 
in darkness, 


I became conscious of some one bending over 
me, of some one bathing my temples with a strong 
essence; a hand held my wrist, two voices, one 
a strange one, were talking over me, but what 
they said my brain was too feeble to comprehend. 

When I opened my eyes I saw that I was ly- 
ing in a bedroom; and Madame and the English 
lady were standing beside me. ‘They were both 
looking at me, but with very little compassion ; 
and both seemed much more occupied with their 
own conversation than with my recovery. 

As I opened my eyes they became silent, and 
the lady walked off a little way, and stood lean- 
ing against the mantle-shelf with her back turned 
toward me. 

‘Do you suffer?” asked Madame, pushing 
the hair from my forehead and bending over me. 

Lremoved her hand, and turned away. Mem- 
ory was returning, and bringing such a heavy 
weight, I could not be gentle and courteous even 
to Madame. I felt utterly careless and indiffer- 
ent to her displeasure. 

‘*Tf she is better, let us leave her for a little, 
and go into the next room,” said the English 
lady; ‘‘or, if you please, we will call the bonne 
to stay with her.” 

Madame hesitated. 

‘*Perhaps it would be better to go home ct 
once.” she said. ‘I could come to-morrow.” 

‘*Nonsense!”—and I heard a passionate 
stamp on the floor—‘‘ nonsense!” answered the 
lady ; ‘‘what’s a fainting fit? I’ve fainted hun- 
dreds of times. In half an hour Mademoiselle 
will be quite well. Come, Madame; I must 
speak to you in the next room.” She led the 
way, and the Frenchwoman followed her. 

A quiet quarter of an hour ensued, during 
which the only sounds that reached me were the 
distant strains of the music in the Place Royale; 
though I listened attentively, I could hear nothing 
in the next room—neither rustle of dresses nor 
whispering of voices. 

It is a long time ago since all this happened, 
but I can recall with great distinctness the small- 
est detail, even my sensations and thought, as I 
lay on the bed in that pretty room. 

I felt weak and dreamy, and it was too great 
an effort to struggle with the misery that had so 
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suddenly overtaken me; so I submitted myself 
to it; and felt weighed down; and meanwhile 
my thoughts went over and over again all the 
events of that afternoon. Then, still more 
dreamily, I began examining the furniture of the 
room, the patterns on the wall, and two pictures 
that stood leaning against the large mirror on the 
mantle-shelf. There were no crucifixes about, 
no little vases of holy water, or bits of palm 
blessed by the priest. I was evidently in the 
room of a person whose religion I had been 
taught to consider little better than paganism, 
and in my simplicity I made the sign of the 
cross. 

I gazed at the pictures. They were portraits 
of a man and woman. The man’s was a dark 
stern-looking face, half covered by a thick beard 
and mustache; the eyes and brows looked piti- 
less, though ‘not fierce; and the thin nostrils, 
even in the painting, seemed ready to quiver w.th 
hauteur and pride. The woman’s was a fair 
English face; so strongly resembling the lady I 
had just seen that I could not decide whether it 
was her own portrait or that of some very near 
relation. The only difference was that,.in the 

icture, the bright fair hair was brushed smooth- 
Eanes on either side of the face; while the 
lady wore hers turned back in the fashionable 
French style, making her face look more piquant 
than the countenance in the picture. 

Much as I disliked her, I could not but admire 
her style of beauty; even in the short minute I 
had seen her I was impressed by it. 

She was very tall, with a‘straight full figure. 
Her head sat with the stateliest grace on her 
round white throat ; and as she went impetuously 
about she moved it with something of the free 
but dignified grace of a young stag. I think the 
comparison—a little out of the way, as I confess 
it to be—is suggested to me by the resemblance 
her large hazel eyes had to those of this animal. 
Some persons’ countenances have a likeness to 
some particular creatures; how to account for it 
I know not, but I have often remarked it: and 
whenever I think of Caroline’s large, floating, 
beautiful eyes, I am irresistibly led to the mem- 
ory of the wistful intelligent orbs of some elk or 
antlered stag. 

But my dreaminess was suddenly interrupted 
and my attention aroused by hearing footsteps 
coming up stairs. They sounded like those of 
men, and I was soon assured of it by hearing a 
deep grave-toned voice call ‘‘Caroline;” and 
then the door of the next room opened and the 
footsteps passed in. I could not distinctly hear 
what was said; I made out a few words now 
and then, sometimes of English and sometimes 
French; but I recognized that there were four 
voices speaking, of which one was Madame Pa- 
lingat’s. There was a great deal of talking for 
the space of about ten minutes, and then again 
the door opened; and, I suppose some of them 
came out and stood near the room where I was, 
for I heard every word they uttered distinctly. 

‘*For some days? But you need not stay 
here, Caroline,” said the grave voice. - 

‘* As well here as any where,” Caroline replied. 
** Good-by, papa; take good care of yourself.” 

‘* Yes, milord,” Madame added, in her hard 
English, ‘‘ be mindful; our mountains are ter- 
ribly dangerous in some parts.” 

**Don’t be anxious,” answered the man’s 
voice. ‘‘ You will see me back in ten days at 
the most; and then, Madame, I shall go to you 
at Gan without fail; indeed I am not sure but 
that I shall take you now on my way. I shall 
only stay to-night with my friend, and might just 
as well call on you to-morrow and end the busi- 
ness.” 

At that moment the door communicating with 
the bedroom and saloon opened gently, and Car- 
oline came in. - 

“*You are not asleep!” she exclaimed; and 
then hurrying to the door opening on to the 
stairs, stood with her hand on the handle, hesi- 
tating whether to go out or stay and listen. 

I had lost, by her interruption, the beginning 
of Madame’s reply ; but we both heard the end, 
‘*—her health,” was saying Madame; ‘but in 
ten or twelve days she will have returned, and 
then, if your lordship pleases, the interview can 
take place; though, for my own part, I consider 
it ill-judged.” 

**Pardon me, Madame, you must permit me 
to govern my own actions,” returned the man’s 
eM t certainly. I ly speaki f 

ost certainly. J was only 5 ing out 0: 
regard for the child. Such an lacerview can but 
disturb her mind. Simple as she is, the idea of 
having such claims on your lordship may mislead 
her just at a moment when it is of the greatest 
importance that nothing should happen to inter- 
fere with her preparation for the holy vocation. 

I raised myself as my ear caught these words. 
Caroline turned her flushed face with its angry 
eyes toward the bed, and our glances met. 

I threw off the coverlet and sprang from the 
bed. I scarcely know what I meant to do, but 
there was a storm of passion going on within me; 
and in the whirl of fear, resentment, and bewil- 
derment, I rose up with the hot angry longing 
to meet and crush something. 

_‘‘ Whose voice is that?” I said, in French, 
hissing out the words so rapidly that the English 
girl did not understand the simple sentence. 

She came forward, her face quite pale, except 
for two scarlet spots of passion on her cheeks. 

“Be quiet,” she whispered, ‘‘ be quiet; you 
shall be quiet ;” and with all her strength ‘she 
threw me back on the bed, and held her hands 
over my mouth. I could not move. There we 
staid for two long minutes. I shall never for- 
get lying there, pressed down under her weight, 
almost suffocated, but powerless to move; while 
above me hung her beautiful, fresh, wild, furious 
face, with eyes that would have willingly killed 

mine with the hatred of their glances. 

I could not hear the voices outside the room. 








but I did hear at length the noise of heavy foot- 
steps going down stairs; and then with a tre- 
mendous effort I wrenched her hands away, and 
gave a loud scream, calling, ‘‘ Father!” 

‘The door opened at that moment, and in came 
Madame Palingat, her brown face for once pale 
as death. 

‘* What is this? what is the matter, Made- 
moiselle Caroline?” she exclaimed, looking first 
at me and then at the English girl, who stood still 
clasping me round the waist, and holding me on 
the bed. ‘‘ Are you mad?” 

‘* Almost, I believe,” Caroline answered, 
springing up; ‘‘ but in my madness I am not the 
utter fool you are.” 

‘* Mais qu’est-ce que c’est donc?” Madame 
said, forgetting her English in her surprise.— 
‘6 Dites-moi, Christine.” 

*¢ Who was that who went out just now?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

Madame turned away, and Caroline, throwing 
herself in a large fauteuil, buried her face in her 
hands. © 

If I had only known how to use my opportu- 
nity by boldly speaking out my suspicions and 
accusations, it would have been better for more 
than one of our silent party ; but I was a mere 
school-girl, accustomed to submit myself to rule, 
and to hold my tongue. I knew nothing of the 
world or the world’s ways; how was I to be ex- 
pected to oppose by superior sagacity the experi- 
ence of Madame Palingat ? 

I stood there for some moments passionate and 
eager; but I could not long bear the cold glare 
of my schoolmistress’s eyes, and I soon dropped 
down on a chair, and was silent, like Caroline. 
And so we all three remained for almost ten min- 
utes, when Caroline rose and walked hastily out 
of the room. 

‘* Christine, tell me what has occurred ?” Ma- 
dame then said, cOming and standing beside me. 
‘* What caused this outburst of anger from you 
both?” 

** Ask her,” I answered, pointing to the next 
room, where we could hear the rustle of the girl’s 
dress as she moved about. ‘‘I shall not enlight- 
en you.” 

Madame did not resent my rudeness ; she only 
looked puzzled. 

** Are we going home now ?” I asked. 

*‘In ashort time. I have still some business 
to settle with Mademoiselle Caroline; we will 
then dine, and after that go home.” 

As she spoke Madame left the room. 


oo 


CHAPTER VI. ;{ 
AN ATTEMPT AT EXPLANATION. 


Ha tr an hour passed slowly enough. I heard 
the murmur of voices in the next room, 
passing up and down stairs, but no one came to 
me; and there I sat on the disordered bed, feel- 
ing as miserable and ill as my enemies could pos- 
sibly desire. 

Presently the door opened, and Madame Pa- 
lingat re-entered. She had taken off her walk- 
ing-things, and looked prepared to meet me ami- 
cably. 

‘* Mademoiselle Caroline has sent me to you 
with a message of peace,” she began; ‘‘and I 
hope you are ready to receive it kindly.” 

I did not reply ; so Madame continued : 

“T told you this afternoon, Christine, that I 
would answer no questions concerning your fam- 
ily affairs ; but after this foolish outburst of tem- 
per, both on the part of yourself and your step- 
sister, I think it better to—” 

‘«Is she my sister?” I interrupted, involunta- 
rily recoiling. ‘*‘Do you mean to say that the 
woman who almost suffocated me half an hour 
ago is my sister ?” 

Madame shrugged her shoulders. ‘*So much 
for the ties of relationship,” she said, sneering ; 
then, in a different tone, she added: ‘‘Do you 
remember what I told you this afternoon—that 
some persons are burdensome to their friends and 
relations ?” 

‘*T remember it well,” I answered, lowering 
my eyes, for the tears would fill them just when 
I wanted to show that, child and disgraced 
though I was, I had some pride to face them all 
with, at any rate. ‘‘ And you told me I was one 
of those persons,” I added. 

‘Just so. It was for that reason that your 
step-sister was so alarmed that her father might 
find you here, and be displeased with her.” 

I looked up in her face as she spoke the lie; 
but it was so calm, so rigid, that in my own 
truthfulness I believed what she said. 

“Her father,” I said, ‘‘ my father?” 

“ Yes » 


‘ And he will not see me?” 

** He does not desire you to come to his house.” 

“T will go from it this instant, then. Oh, 
Madame Palingat, why.did you bring me here? 
Let me go now!” 

‘*T sprang to my feet, and with trembling fin- 
gers began arranging my dress, scarcely hearing 
Madame’s commands to be quiet and remain 
where I was. 

“You misunderstand, Christine,” she said; 
‘‘milord objects to meeting you here himself; 
but your sister wishes to see you—your sister, 
Christine. Will you not be friends with her? 
She desired me to tell you she was sorry for her 
passionate conduct, to excuse her to you in ex- 
plaining her fears at the moment, and to beg you 
to forget it.” ® 

I was silent, but I unfastened my cloak again. 

**When you know Carolina,” Madame went 
on, ‘‘ you will think as little of her wild ways as 
other people do.” 

I hesitated for a moment, and meanwhile went 
over in my mind all the acts of my step-sister 
that afternoon: her cold reception, her colder 
words, and finally her unwomanly violence, and 
—ah! I must not forget that—the hatred that 





I was struggling too much to relieve myself ; 





gleamed from her eyes when she stood over me, 











almost suffocating me with her hands. I re- 
called it almost shudderingly. 

‘¢ Well, what answer shall I return to Made- 
moiselle? shall I tell her you are glad to accept 
her friendship? or do you prefer remaining as 
you were, an utter stranger to any of your rela- 
tions ?. As I have told you before, Christine, 
there will not be many who will lament it; [ 
have endeavored to make you understand your 
position.” 

I sat down and tried to think quietly and dis- 
passionately; but the waking to life’s bitter 
troubles in this one afternoon had been too sud- 
den and was too recent to let me do that; my 
poor brain was in a whirl, and the blood kept 
rushing hotly to my throbbing head. 

‘¢Why did you bring me here?” I asked, 
looking up with a vain endeavor to find some 
pity in Madame’s hard countenance. ; 

“Bah! You weary me with your childish 
complaints, Mademoiselle Christine. Have the 
kindness to answer my question.” 

I hesitated still; for I was not utterly blind 
to certain discrepancies in Madame’s explanation 
with what I knew to be facts, but I was not suffi- 
ciently skillful to make use of them. 

** Eh bien!” Madame said, impatiently. 

**You may tell her—that it shall be as she 
wishes,” I answered, feebly. 

I don’t recollect much more of that evening. 
I remember indistinctly sitting at a dinner-table, 
and having meats and wines given me which I 
had never tasted before, and the odor of which 
seemed to sicken me. I can faintly recall sitting 
Opposite to a beautiful fair woman’s face, which, 
however, never looked on me once with a kind 
smile ; while beside me was a tall man who spoke 
the oddest French I ever heard, and insisted on 
heaping my plate with petits gateauz. 

I have an idea, too, that I sat by the open 
window all the evening watching the people walk- 
ing about under the trees in the Place opposite ; 
for I have a vivid recollection—the only vivid one 
of all the events of that evening—of seeing the 
great round moon shining brightly over the 
mountain-tops, and throwing a silvery whiteness 
over the statue of the great Béarnais king stand- 
ing near the centre of the square. 

Some music was playing near, but whether it 
came from the street or the room I know not; 
neither do I remember what became of Madame 
or my step-sister ; the only thing concerning them 
which I can recall is, that when [ went tomy room 
—for we did not return to Gan that night—and 
after I had fallen asleep, I was aroused by some- 
thing rustling about beside me, and for one light- 
ning instant I fancied I caught:sight of both Car- 
oline and Madame in the act of closing the door, 
after, I suppose, paying me a visit. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE mger car of the Broadway Pneumat- 

ic Tunnel is about the size of an ordinary 
street car, and is illuminated by a single zircon 
light. The mineral zircon ranks among precious 
stones, and different varieties are in color brown, 
pines 8 ade gray, white, or translucent. Two 
small cylinders of compressed oxygen and hydro- 
gen are carried on the car, from which pipes ex- 
tend to a small burner that supports a piece of 
zircon, not more than a quarter of an inch long 
and an eighth of an inch in diameter. Against 
this little pencil of zircon the two gases impinge, 
and heat it so intensely as to make it glow with 
a clear and steady light. The zircon pencil is, 
in effect, the wick of the light, and will last for 
months. It requires very little adjustment from 
day to day, and will burn seven hours without 
attention, 





The project of a railroad tunnel under the De- 
troit River is attracting considerable attention. 
The Canadian Parliament has granted a charter 
to a company for the construction of such a tun- 
nel, and preliminary surveys have been made to 
test the nature of the earth which would have 
to be penetrated, and the probable feasibility of 
the work. The tunnel is thought to be the only 
really practicable method of passing trains of 
cars across the river. The banks are compara- 
tively low, so that a bridge high enough for ves- 
sels to pass under would be both costly and in- 
convenient; and where vessels so frequently 
need to pass, a draw-bridge would be a great 
trouble and annoyance. 





An excited gentleman rushed into the City 
Attorney’s office, in Buffalo, the other day, de- 
manding a warrant. ‘‘ What do you want a war- 
rant for?’ inquired the clerk. ‘‘For scandal, 
Sir! scandal on the street!’? He was informed 
that scandal was unwarrantable in any case. 





Sir Roderick I. Murchison doubts the report 
concerning Dr. Livingstone’s death, because Dr. 
Livingstone was heard from as at Ujiji last May, 
whence he had sent for supplies, and where he 
was to wait for them. The supplies could not 
have reached him in season for him to have left 
and been killed at the time and place indicated. 
Even if he had started without waiting for sup- 
plies, he could not have reached the designated 
spot s0 soon. 





It is probable that before long electricity will 
become the motive power of sewing-machines, 
At the Fair of the American Institute last fall 
there was on exhibition a small electric-engine, 
the power of which was applied to a sewing- 
machine. Since then improvements have been 
made, simplifying the apparatus, and resulting 
in what promises to be one of the most useful 
inventions of the period. Working on a ma- 
chine will by this means be far easier for the op- 
erator, and also prevent the liability to various 
injurious effects which sometimes result from 
the constant strain upon the lower limbs. 





The New York Magdalen Asylum is an insti- 
tution which owes its origin to the efforts of an 
association of ladies, who, in 1830, commenced 
systematic labors for the reformation of erring 
women. The association was composed exclu- 
sively of ladies connected with the Protestant 





Evangelical Churches of New York and Brook- 
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lyn. The general management of its affairs has 
been in the hands of ladies, a committee of gen- 
tlemen rendering assistance in regard to finan- 
cial interests. y earnest efforts money was 
raised for the erection of a suitable building, 
which is situated between Fourth and Fifth av- 
enues, at Eighty-eighth Street. The grounds in- 
clude twelve lots, and from the building there 
is a fine view of the Central Park. It is designed 
to accommodate about one hundred persons. 
Those who go to the Asylum always find a wel- 
come; and the majority of the inmates are un- 
der thirty years of age. The routine of daily 
life is simple: the morning is generally spent in 
sewing or household duties, the afternoon in 
study or reading, and in the evening pleasant 
recreations are indulged in. Every effort is 
made to render the life of the inmates as cheer- 
ful as circumstances will permit. 


The New York Foundling Hospital, situated 
in Twelfth Street, was formerly a private resi- 
dence, and is wholly inadequate in size to ac- 
commodate the little waifs who have been de- 
serted by their natural guardians. Since the in- 
stitution was opened in November last, nearly 
four hundred children have been received. A 
large proportion of these infants are in charge 
of nurses outside, at a monthly expense of from 
twelve to fifteen dollars each. <A limited num- 
ber are cared for by nurses in the hospital. The 
average number of infants received is five a day; 
ten have been left ina single day. These desert- 
ed children are, in general, believed to be from 
the middle classes, though the clothing of some 
of them indicates no lack of expense. The Sis- 
ters of Charity who have charge of this institu- 
tion have already begun to reap the reward of 
pa benevolent labors in the decrease of infant- 
icide. 





Will the genuine “oldest inhabitant’’ ever be 
discovered? Every few weeks he is reported to 
have turned up in some section of the country. 
The latest discovery is among the mountains of 
North Carolina, not far from Greenville, South 
Carolina. He is said to be 143 years old, in per- 
fect health, possessed of all of manhood’s attri- 
butes, has survived seven wives, and, instead of 
thinking of dying, wants to marry again. 





Expectation is on tip-toe to see if the millen- 
nium is about to dawn in Utah. Nowhere else 
could women suffragists have such a grand op- 
portunity to do just as the yy How many 
dozen women are there in u h to every man? 





Not long ago it was stated in public that Mrs. 
Grant had received a valuable package by ex- 
press from New York, worth $25,000, By re- 
quest the books of the express company were 
ate aay which showed that on the day indica- 

ed Mrs. Grant received a package from a New 
York jewelry store containing a watch valued at 
$250. A slight difference! 





Marseilles must be a strange place, if one is li- 
able to meet with such an adventure as befell a 
lady of that city not long ago. She was return- 
ing from church one Sunday when she heard 
steps behind her, and felt some one take her 
hand and draw it under his arm. Turning round 
she saw a gentleman, elegantly dressed, who was 
quite a stranger to her. She tried to draw away 
her arm, but the unknown held it firmly, and 
said, with an air of the greatest politeness, ‘* Ma- 
dame, I am a thief, and am closely pursued by 
the police. They know that I am a stranger in 
the town, and will never suspect me if they see 
me in the company of a lady so respectably con- 
nected as you must be.” 





At a divorce trial before Judge Sample, in 
Muncie, Indiana, lately, the principals ir the 
suit, in relating how loving they used to live 
together when first married, became so affected 
over the recollection of their lost happiness that 
they commenced crying; the Judge followed 
suit, the audience joined in, and handkerchiefs 
were in general demand. Judge Sample, when 
they had all got through crying, suggested to 
the husband and wife the propriety of trying to 
live happily together once more. After consul- 
tation, they concluded to try it again, and the 
case was thus ended. 





A poor child, taught in one of the English 
church schools, gives the following account of 
the prophet Daniel: ‘‘ Daniel was put into the 
lion’s den and the lions eat him up and then his 
father told him to go and mind his sheep and 
he went to mind them on the field and while he 
was tending the sheep a lion and a bear came 
out to kill the sheep and the sheep ran away and 
he turned back and saw the lion and the bear 
and ran of a running and catch them both and 
then he came back to the sheep and prayed to 
God to forgive his sins.” 





In the gardens at Fulham Palace is the oldest 
and probably the finest specimen of the cork- 
tree in England. It was planted in 1686 by Dr. 
Compton, at that time Bishop of London. An- 
other curious tree in the same gardens is the 
Juglans nigra, or black Hickory, called the “‘ Ju- 
das-tree,”” because tradition says that it was on 
one of these trees that the traitor Judas hun 
himself. This, too, is said to have been ental 
at Fulham under the auspices of Bishop Comp- 
ton, who was the friend and correspondent of 
Ray, the botanist. : 


The longest ‘‘ switch’’ of human hair on record 
was six feet long, and was exhibited at the Lon- 
don Exposition of 1851. Quite a little romance 
is connected with it. It came from the head of 
a Swabian peasant girl, who had two suitors for 
her hand—one a poor farm hand, and the other 
arich miller. The miller owned the cottage in 
which the Swabian girl and her widowed mother 
lived, and being as selfish and unscrupulous as 
he was wealthy, threatened to drive his tenants 
out of their home unless his suit was successful, 
although they had already paid part of the price 
jeaneled for the cottage, and were saving and 
working to pay the remainder. In this emerg- 
ency a traveling hair merchant appeared in the 
village, and sooner than marry the wealthy mil- 
ler or have her aged mother driven from house 
and home, the girl determined upon the sacri- 
fice of her beautiful hair. It was taken to the 
Leipsic annual fair, and sold there for $175 to an 
American dealer. It is valued at between $250 
aud $300. 
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Tutte Birovse Waist with HeEARt-sHaPED NECK. 
For pattern see Harper's Bazar, No. 2, Vol. IIL, Supplement, No, XIL., Figs. 47 and 48. 

















Tulle Blouse Waist, with Heart-shaped Neck. 


Tuis blouse waist is of figured black silk tulle. 
heart-shaped, and with open sleeves looped slightly with 
bows. ‘The trimming consists of ruches of ribbon an inch 
wide, finished on each side with lace an inch and a half wide, 
and set on plain. A gros grain bow completes the waist in 
front. Vol. IfI., No. 2, of Harper’s Bazar, Supplement, 
No. XII., Figs. 47 and 48, gives the pattern for this blouse 
waist ; but the open front is arranged from the illustration. 


Lace Blouse Waist with Square Neck. 


Tue trimming of this blouse waist consists of bias strips 
of black velvet two inches wide, which are arranged on the 
The strips continue from the 
corners down to the belt, while a separate strip borders the 
upper edge of the front. On the upper edge of the front 


sleeves and along the front. 


and along the outside of the 
velvet is arranged box-pleat- 
ed black lace an inch and a 
half wide, through which is 
run very narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon to stay the pleats. 
On the other side, edge the 
velvet with plain black lace 
en inch wide. Finish the 
front with a black velvet bow. 
Cut the” blouse waist from 
the pattern in Vol. IIL, 
No. 2, of Harper's Bazar, 
Supplement, No. XIL., Figs. 
47 and 48, making the open 
front according to the illus- 
tration. 
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Bivue CASHMERE JACKET EMBROIDERED WITH GOLD AND SILVER Brat. 
For design see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 28. 
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It is cut 


Blue Cashmere J — embroidered with Gold and 
ilver Braid. — ae 
Tus blue cashmere jacket is-lined with blue foulard, and richly orna- 
mented, as shown by. the illustration, with gold and silver braid. The use 
of both braids together gives a very pretty effect.. Trim the outer edge of 
the jacket with fringe two inches wide, of blue silk twist and gold and sil- 


ver cord. Fig. 28, Supplement, gives. a section of the design, which may: 


be completed from the illustration. The pattern belonging to the jacket for 
Elderly Lady, Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 44-46, in Harper's Bazar, Vol. 
IIL.; No. 2, serves for the jacket, except that the pieces must be made four 
inches shorter and somewhat narrower than given by the pattern, and the 
front edge of the fronts cut straight." sa 


j Black Velvet Jacket — 
trimmed with ‘Muslin 
and Lace... 
THE trimming of this black 
velvet jacket consists of strips 
of pleated muslin covered with 
blacklace. The pleated strip 
is set on an inch and a half 
from the bottom; it is three 
inches wide, hemmed on the 
edges ; while the close pleats 
_ are each a third of an inch 
‘< wide, all lie.in one direction, 
and are again sewed together 
along the middle, on the un- 
der side. ‘This pleated strip 
is covered with a piece of lace 
¢ four inches, and ‘another an 
s inch wide, set on! witha fine s 
black silk cord! border as \ 
‘ 


\, 









































TouiLe anp Lace Bopice witu Basque. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs, 22-24, 


heading. This border is an inch and a half wide.. On each side seam and 
in the middle of the back the border forms an upward tab four inches and 
ahalf high. At the neck and on the fronts is arfanged a pleated strip of 
muslin two inches wide, set on in imitation of a heart-shaped waist. ‘This 
is covered with lace two inches and a half wide, headed with a cord border, 

The border and lace stig 
reach to the. under 
edge. The front is or- 
namented with three 
bows of silk and velvet 
ribbon an’ inch and a 
half wide. Little_point- 
ed velvet tabs, lined 
with silk; form the 
\ standing -collar of the 
jacket. .The sleeve is 
slightly gathered under & 
» theelbows,aridtrimmed 
‘ with a fine velvet rufile N 
‘. three inches wide, fin- : 
‘ished with lace on the 
under edge an inch 
wide and laid in pleats, 
all lying in one direc- 
tion. ;The pleats are ° 
sewed together along” 
the middle for the un- 
der side. This ruffle ; 
is headed with a cord 
border, and a similar 
border trims the arm- 
> hole. Trim the bottom 
: of the sleeves with mus- . 
: lin covered with lace, 
like the under part of 
the jacket. Bows of 
velvet and ribbon com- 
plete the trimming of 
the sleeves. Cut the 


jacket from the patterns 
belonging to Jacket for 
Elderly Lady, in Har- 
per’s Bazar, Vol. IIl., 


Lace Brouse Waist witu Square NEcK. 
For pattern see Harper’s Bazar, No. 2, Vol. III., Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 47 and 48. 
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No. 2, but make the pieces three inches and a half shorter 
and somewhat narrower than the pattern, and cut the front 
edges straight. Cut the sleeves from those of the Black Vel- 
vet Jacket, in the same Number of Harper’s Bazar. Gather 
the sleeve three inches and a half above the straight line on 
the pattern, and trim it according to the illustration and de- 
scription. 


Fichus, Figs. 1--3. 
See illustration on page 201. 

Fig. 1.—Ficuu or Brack Ficurep Tutte. Trim the 
edge of this fichu with insertion an inch wide, finished on the 
inner edge with gathered lace an inch and a quarter wide, 
and on the outer edge with gathered black lace two inches 
wide. Trim the neck, also, with insertion and two rows of 
lace. Trim the fichu with bows of black velvet ribbon, as 
shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—Ficuu oF Wuite Tutte anp Lace. This fichu 
is trimmed on the edges with two rows of Valenciennes inser- 
tion, each half an inch wide, with a strip of embroidery the 


same width between them. Cut the tulle away from under 


the insertion. ‘Trim the 
neck with Valenciennes 
edging half an inch wide, 
and the remaining edges 
with edging an inch and 
a half wide. Finish the 
inner edge of each strip 
of trimming also with the 
narrow edging. Orna- 
ment the front of the 
fichu with a bow and 
pointed ends of tulle in- 
sertion and strips of em- 
broidery. 

Fig. 3.—Ficnu with 
Revers or Emproip- 
ERED Mustin_ InsEr- 
TION AND Lace. ‘Trim 
all the edges except the 
fronts with embroidered 
muslin insertion half an 
inch wide. Edge both 

























Biack VELVET JACKET TRIMMED WITH MUSLIN AND LACE. 
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sides of the ‘insertion along the neck and revers with gathered Valen- 
ciennes lace half an inch wide. ‘Trim the outer edge of the fichu with 
lace an inch wide, and the fronts and upper edge of the insertion with the 
narrower lace. Trim the fichu, as shown by the illustration, with bows 
of green gros grain ribbon an inch and a half wide. 


Under-Sleeves for Open- 
Sleeved Dresses, 
Figs. 1 and 

Fig. 1.—This sleeve is of fine 
Swiss muslin, gathered on the 
bottom and joined with embroid- 
ered insertion and a ruffle made 
of a strip of muslin three inches 


On the other side join thé insertion part with a double piece of tulle, and on 
this set three rows of edging in the manner shown by the illustration, heading 
each row with insertion. Fasten with a button and button-hole. 

Fig. 2.—The middle part of this cuff is arranged of box-pleated muslin, edged 
on both sides with lace insertion an inch wide.: On each side of this arrange a 
strip composed of alternately a piece 
of lace insertion and a strip of muslin 
an inch and a half wide. Trim one 
side of the thus formed strips with 
; Valenciennes edging an inch wide, 
then lay each strip of muslin in a box- 
pleat between the insertions. Slope 
the upper strip of trimming toward the 
ends. Head these strips of trimming 




















Fig. 1.—Ficuu or Biack 
Ficurep Lacr 


Fig. 2.—DnpEr-SLEEVFE 








SLEEVE For Dress 
















FOR DREss 
witH OPEN wiTH OPEN ‘4 
: EVES. 
and a half wide slop- SLEE SLEEVES. and cover the seam be- 


ing toward each end. 
Finish the under edge 
of this ruffle with 
pleated strips of Swiss 
muslin, and lace an 
inch and a half wide Fig. 3.—Ficuv 


tween the insertions 
and the middle part of 
the cuff with a strip of 
linen a fifth of an inch 
Fig. 3.—Ficuu witn Wide, which is stitched 


i i Revers oF Swiss = O0. 
headed with a strip or WuitTr TULLE MUsLIN. . 
joined with embroid- AND LACE. Bows, Figs. 1-3. 
ered insertion. A bene gr Shei Fig. 1.—This cravat bow is 
third pleated strip is OVER SLEEVE. 


made of velvet and satin. The 
pendent ends are each five inches 
long and two inches wide. The 
ends are all raveled out an inch 
wide, and the pieces are doubled 
over on one side. ‘The sloping 
end which lies over the two lower 
* ends consists of a three-cornered 
piece three inches and a half long 
and five inches and a half wide 
on the upper side. Ravel this 
out an inch and a half wide on 
the straight side, and then lay it 
together, and pleat the upper side. 
The two upward loops are lined 
with stiff muslin, and are each an 
inch and a half long and two 
: inches wide. Arrange the loops 
Fig. 2.—Bow For Hair  andendson a piece of foundation, 
or Litac VELVET AND and cover them with a band of 
Lirac Satix.—[See Fig. 1.] lilac velvet. On the under side 

arrange a pin for fastening the 
bow. The corresponding hair bow, Fig. 2, consists of two small upward loops 
each an inch and a half wide and an inch and a quarter long, a similar pendent 
loop, and two raveled out ends. The band is of velvet. For fastening the bow 
set a hair-pin on the under side. 


arranged along the insertion, 
which forms the sleeve binding 
(see illustration). 

ig. 2.—This sleeve is of 
Swiss muslin, gathered on the 
bottom, and joined with a Swiss 
muslin ruffle by means of a 
band of the same material. 
Finish the under edge of the 
ruffle with two gathered edgings 
lying in opposite directions, and 
between these sew black velvet 
ribbon, and cover it with a strip 
of embroidery. Cover the arm- 
band, in the same manner, with 
two rows of gathered lace and 
a strip of velvet ribbon covered 
with embroidery. 













Fig. 1.—Cravat Bow or Litac VELVET 
anp Lizac Satin.—[See Fig. 2.] 


Fig. 3.—Bow For Harr 
. oF VIOLET VELVET AND 
Cuffs to be worn over Tight Yetrow Gros Gran 

Sleeves, Figs. 1 and 2. Rrwgon. 
Fig. 1.—The front of this cuff is 
made of embroidered muslin insertion half an inch wide and Valenciennes inser- 
tion an inch and a quarter wide, and cut in scallops on both sides. Finish the 
wrist part with gathered edging an inch wide headed with a strip of embroidery. 
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Fig. 1.—Bertua or Bronpe Lace AND Fig. 2.—Biousr Waist oF Brack SILK Fig. 8.—Hoop or TULLE AND Fig. 4.—BertTHA oF WHITE SATIN AND 
anal a Satin. LE. Lace. Brack VEtver. 
or pattern and description see Supplement For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. IIl., Figs. 8 and 9, : No. IV., Fig. 10. ” No. V., Figs. 11 and 12. No. IL., Figs. 6 and 7. ; 
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tion shows which loops are of gros grain, and 
which of velvet. Set the loops and ends on a 
piece of foundation, and fasten a hair-pin on the 
under side. 





THE HOUSEKEEPER’S LULLABY. 


Bye, baby, bye. 
There, baby. (Oh, how the wild winds wail!) 
Hush, baby. (Turning to sleet and hail: 
Ah, how the pine-tree moans and mutters !— 
I wonder if Ellen will think of the shutters.) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
Rest thee. (She couldn't have left on the blower 
Down in the parlor? There’s so much to show her!) 
Bye-bye, my sweetest. (Now the rain’s pouring! 
Is it wind or the dining-room fire that’s roaring ?) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
How lovely his forehead !—my own blesséd pet !— 
He's nearly asleep. (Now I mustn't forget 
That pork in the brine, and the stair-rods to-morrow.) 
God shield him forever from trouble and sorrow! 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
Those dear little ringlets, so silky and bright! 
{I do hope the muffins will rise nice and light.) 
How lovely he is! (Yes, she said she could fry.) 
Oh, what would I do if my baby should die? 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
Dear Father in heaven, oh! spare him, I pray— 
My own precious baby! (It's clearing away ; 
The moon's coming out; and there's no wind at all. 
We may have good drying, for once, after all.) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
That sweet little hand, and the soft, dimpled cheek! 
Sleep, darling. (I'll have his clothes shortened this 
week. 


How tightly he’s holding my dress! I'm afraid 
He'll wake whenI move. There! his bed isn’t made.) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
Bye, baby, bye; 
Mother is with thee, 
Bye, baby, bye. 
(No matter; the sofa will do for a minute; 
The arm-chair 'd be better, if puss wasn’t in it. 
He's off now—the blesséd! How funny it seems 
That an innocent baby should scowl in its dreams!) 


Sleep, my own darling, 
There, baby, there; 
Mother will lay thee 
Snug in the chair. 
(He’s settled at last. But I can’t leave him so, 
Though I ought to be going this instant, I know. 
There's every thing standing and waiting down stairs: 
Ah me but a mother is cumbered with cares!) 


EE 


SHREWS. 


NUMBER of good old-fashioned words, 
those pictorial and uncompromising epithets 
in which our forefathers delighted, have gone out 
of date, and in their stead we have polite para- 
phrases which avoid nothing so much as calling 
things by their right names. Thus we have no 
shrews or scolds now; we have sensitive temper- 
aments and nervous organizations, we have irri- 
table natures and difficult tempers, but of shrews 
or scolds we have as little as of the ducking-stool 
which was their punishment. And yet the class 
survives, though its name and award have both 
passed away, and though the form is consider- 
ably modified; for the Victorian shrew is very 
unlike her older Elizabethan sister, happily for 
those of us who have to dwell within her sphere 
Such a young person as ‘‘ Katherine the curst” 
could not exist for a moment in any decent 
drawing-room ; and what even the noblest and 
purest of Shakspeare’s women were permitted 
to say without the loss of dignity or considera- 
tion would subject‘any modern tradesman’s wife 
to unconditional condemnation, and a character 
torn into such rags as could never be repaired. 
But for all its softer manifestation humanity is 
not yet purged of its evil humor of shrewishness 
—that evil humor which has existed as long as hu- 
manity itself. History is full of stories of shrews, 
of whom of course the archetype is Kantippe. 
But it seems to have been the lot of many great 
men beside Socrates to have had the same ill 
luck in their matrimonial ventures, and to have 
drawn a vixen when they put in for a wife. Al- 
bert Diirer drew such a questionable prize; Mil- 
ton another; Palissy was belabored with his 
wife’s not unnatural reproaches when one by one 
her household goods were taken to feed that rav- 
enous furnace of his, and the children cried for 
the bread which was sacrificed in the search aft- 
er whiteenamel. Perhaps it is part of the moral 
training of a certain kind of hero that he should 
have a shrewish wife, on the principle of the 
grace which comes by tribulation, and the noble- 
ness to be got at only under the pressure of daily 
chastisement. Any way, great men have often 
married themselves to shrewish wives, and curst 
tempers have been mated with patient ones more 
frequently than happily. 
A shrew is by no means a virago. She may 
be a vixen, but she is seldom ferocious. Her 
pleasure is to scold, not to strike, and she is more 


likely to excite a fray than to join in it when it 
has developed into a fight. Such as the Old 
Masters painted her as in their day of the high- 
est classes, she is found now only among the 
people, where indeed she is not infrequent—that 
shrill-voiced, ferret-eyed, sha little wo- 
man we all know of, standing with ‘her arms 
akimbo, ready to take fire at the faintest spark, 
and scolding at all creation. Every village and 
country town has such a woman—the dread of 


her district, the sport of rude boys who like to 


of beery men who chaff her husband in their 
heavy way about the gray mare at home; but 
with all that she keeps a tidy hearth, saves mon- 
ey, and has as good a name for honesty as for 
industry. She brings up her family after the 
strictest pattern of morality, leading them into 
the way they should go by thumpings and rail- 
ings that never end, and she would disown any 
of them who by chance lapsed into public trans- 
gression ; -yet she drives her husband to the ale- 
house, as Rip Van Winkle’s wife drove hers by 
the force of her tongue alone, driving her sons aft- 
er him, while her daughters take to showy dress- 
es and illicit love-making, as their form of dram- 
drinking, to help them over the hard lines laid 
down for them by their shrewish mother. So that 
in spite of herself and all her cares, the family of 
the village scold more often than not turns out 
badly, simply because of her ungovernable tem- 
per. Every community has one such member, 
a busy, bustling, notable little woman who halves 
her life between toiling and railing, working hard 
to keep her family respectable, but succeeding 
for the most part only in making them miserable, 
and who, when she dies, dies in a chorus of com- 
mendation, unloved and unregretted by all. 

But, beyond this primitive type of the shrew, 
we have enough and to spare of a more refined 
kind among the educated; good women who do 
not flirt, nor spend too much money on dress or 
pleasure, who are content to stay at home and 
look after their houses and children, but who 
take out in ill temper what they deny to naught- 
iness, and think themselves justified because their 
sins are not those of the lust of the flesh or the 
pride of life. The house over which a shrew 
presides is a weariness to the souls of those forced 
to dwell therein. She is forever scolding the 
servants when she is not changing them; and 
servants never do well when they are scolded. 
Either it makes them more stupid than they were 
before, or it rouses their bad passions, and turns 
an unintentional mistake into a willful misdeed. 
But the shrew can not be taught this; nor can 
she make allowance for human infirmities. With 
her those uneducated maids and men who do her 
service must be free from all traces of original 
sin, and from all the consequences of ignorance. 
They must be able too to bear unjyst rebuke with- 
out so much as looking a remonstrance, and if 
they venture to express one it is sure to end in 
an angry warning ‘‘ this day month.” The same 
kind of thing goes on with her children. Thereis 
no good-natured slipping over faults, no smooth- 
ing away of difficulties, no making the best of the 
bad, and so escaping the full flavor of evils which 
are bad enough at the best; she worries and 
drives and scolds them through the whole of the 
day, then wonders that they shrink from her, and 
that their very fear induces falsehood. As for 
her husband, she is of so much use by her perpet- 
ual nagging that she saves the necessity of pur- 
gatory after death by giving him the full benefit 
of it beforehand. If he quietly withdraws from 
the unequal contest, and leaves her to her shrew- 
ishness while he betakes himself to his club, she 
then makes capital out of her wrongs and loudly 
sets forth her virtues; how she has always done 
her best to save his pocket ; how she has been a 
faithful wife and a careful mother, and worked 
and kept houselike any slave; while others, whose 
husbands idolize them, spent and racketed, and 
have had more than one flirtation such as a mar- 
ried woman should not have. And yet look at 
them and their husbands, and then see the dif- 
ference with hers. Poor shrew! that proverb 
about the dinner of herbs and the stalled ox has 
never carried any weight with her or taught her 
any lesson. As with the village scold, so with 
a shrew of the upper class; her children either 
leave home prematurely or marry ill. ‘They nei- 
ther see nor care for the real love and sterling 
goodness often underlying that bitter temper ; all 
they know is, that mamma is always cross and that 
she makes their lives wretched. And as we are 
all more or less superficial in our judgments, 
and swayed by our own selfish pain or pleasure, 
preferring to be made happy by a little less rigid 
morality rather than unhappy by extra virtue, 
we can scarcely blame the children of the shrew 
for not divining what they do not see, and for do- 
ing their best to escape from what they suffer. 
But many a shrew has broken her heart before 
now for what seems to be the ingratitude and 
coldness of those whom her own temper only 
drove from her. 

Shrews are generally inclined to meanness of 
habit and stinginess of dealing ; neither are they 
women of luxurious temperament. A woman 
may be violent, passionate, jealous, and unrea- 
sonable, with blood boiling at all points, as ardent 
in anger as in love, and fierce in ak her passions, 
but she is not a shrew. ‘The shrew proper is a 
thin-lipped, unsensuous woman, unmerciful to 
‘“‘hussies,” and intolerant of self-indulgence. 
There is something in the very fact of being at 
loose ends in morality that seems to soften peo- 
ple’s tempers, save indeed when the whole nature 
is coarsely wrong and violent altogether ; while a 
woman who is absolutely impeccable on the score 
of discretion often gives herself no trouble on that 
, of amiability. She seems to think that nothing 
; else is needed if only Mrs. Grundy is satisfied, and 
| that to be good and disagreeable is not the high 
| treason against virtue which the old saying makes 





it out to be. Perhaps, however, it is too much | 


the children and meeker kind of young folks in» 
** set her off,” from a safe distance, and the scoff | 





to expect poor humanity to be square on all four 
sides and right in every corner. Men rarely 
scold as women scold. A few do so, certainly, 
all types running into each other; but men are 
in order by the fact of physical strength, as 
as by a certain instinctive respect for each 
other which women have not got. Men could 
not be brought to suffer from one another what 
women bear from women ; hence a scolding man 
generally takes his wife and daughters for his 
vessels of wrath, their sex rendering them inca- 
le of punishing him, save by retaliation in 
ind, when they generally come the worst off. 
For in a scolding match, as every where else, 
the heavier metal must tell, and when men are 
shrews at all they surpass even the shrewishness 
of women. 

But though we can afford to laugh at it from a 
safe distance, the fault of shrewishness is indeed 
a greatone. Olden times appreciated it at rather 
a high figure. The cucking-stool wherein the 
scold was bound before her own door to be pelt- 
ed and insulted by the mob, and the ducking- 
stool in which she was ducked and half drowned, 
were rough modes of showing dislike to an un- 
pleasant habit. Certainly we do not wish to see 
them revived, and, indeed, we may rarely meet 
nowadays with the same kind or amount of shrew- 
ishness that was once so general in all classes, 
and punished so severely among the poor. Man- 
ners have so far softened and become refined that 
a shrew of the lady class, however shrewish she 
may be, has to refrain from abusive epithets un- 
der pain of class degradation, and must confine 
herself to the expression of her displeasure with- 
out the aid of full-flavored adjectives. Yet though 
the form may be so much softened, the vice is not 
eradicated ; and what we want to make clear is, 
that scolding is a vice like any other, difficult to 
shake off when once adopted, and one that eats 
into the moral nature more deeply than people 
are aware of. And the odd part of the business 
is, that most shrews are unconscious of deserving 
blame. ‘The woman who rails and fumes at every 
trifling annoyance that occurs, till she makes the 
whole house miserable, does not know that she 
is committing a sin. She only thinks herself 
wronged by circumstances or by people, and that 
she is exercising a righteous indignation, and 
making a quite justifiable protest against the 
same. She does not dream that she is digging 
the grave of her own happiness and esteem ; but, 
after she has worried her family to the very verge 
of madness, laments her hard case in not being 
loved—she who would do so much for them! 
So she would, in all probability ; for nine times 
out of ten it is her temper, not her heart, that is 
in fault, and we wos ape find the most uncom- 
fortable shrew capable of the most heroic virtue 
when the pinch comes. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
HE excitement in the streets has somewhat 
interrupted the gayeties of Paris. The ball 
at the Tuileries was countermanded, and several 
followed the example of the court. Then, when 
the disturbances were quelled, which was done 
without much difficulty, the Empress fell seri- 
ously ill of colic, and this necessarily postponed 
the second féte. 

Nevertheless, this great city has not stood still 
for want of pleasures, and the official balls have 
resumed their course. The salons of the Minis- 
ter of War, General Lebceuf, and the Minister of 
Public Works, the Marquis De Talhoiiet, have 
been thrown open; and the flower of our aris- 
tocracy have eagerly responded to the invitation, 
especially of the latter, whose illustrious name 
and great fortune place him in the first rank, 
and whose palace was thronged with the noblest 
ladies of the empire. The toilettes displayed on 
this occasion were truly magnificent; dresses 
of white, pink, green, mauve, or straw satin 
trimmed with rich old lace or narrow bands of 
costly fur; or light robes of ruched tarlatan cov- 
ered with tulle, with immense tulle sleeves re- 
sembling wings, and very few flowers over this 
pink or blue cloud. Worth, the great dress- 
maker, adds dark colored sashes—green, black, 
or deep blue. Nothing can be imagined more 
effective than these light toilettes, with agrafes 
of. precious stones looping the tunics and fasten- 
ing the sashes. 

A select musical soirée is to be given at the 
Tuileries on Sunday evening, in honor of the 
Archduke. The Archduke Albert, the uncle of 
the Emperor of Austria, was the only prince 
present at the féte given yesterday at the Hotel 
de Ville. To please the Parisians, the Prefect, 
M. Henri Chevreau, had issued such an immense 
number of invitations that his féte, magnificent 
as it was, numbered eight thousand guests, and 
proved an absolute jam. Five orchestras, five 
buffets, and more than twenty spacious apart- 
ments had been provided; but, large as is the 
Hétel de Ville of Paris, it had not room for this 
army in dress-coats and ball dresses, and a per- 
son ran the risk of being stifled in the crowd. 

The wife of the Prefect appeared in a beauti- 
ful toilette of white satin and tulle with red vel- 
vet sash, and magnificent diamonds on red vel- 
vet in her hair. Despite the crowd, the most 
gorgeous toilettes were displayed; for the rich 
financiers and merchants who, for the most part, 
make up this kind of assembliés; ate the wealthi- 
est elements of Parisian society. Vaporous 
dresses were in the minority; but, by way of 
— there was an abundance of fine 

ce. 

The féte was graced by the presence of numer- 
ous beautiful foreigners, among others Madame 
Remsky, a fashionable Russian dame, Mrs. Beh- 
ring, etc. Among the charming ladies of the 
American colony, we remarked Miss Slidell, in 
a white tarlatan dress with a sky-blue satin tunic 
trimmed with white lace, and trailing sprays of 





sky-blue ‘bind-weed in her hair. Madame Er- 
langer, her sister, was in white tulle bouillonnée 
and white satin, with coiffure of diamonds. Miss 
Parsons wore a La Vallitre dress of pink faille, 
with a tablier covered with narrow ) sehen of 
pink tulle. Similar flounces edged the very long 
train. The train was looped on the hips with 
large bows of pink faille, with a trailing spray 
of roses falling on one side on the tunic. There 
was also Mrs. Miles, in white, Mrs. Morgan, and 
a whole galaxy of lovely dames. 

One of the most noticeable toilettes was that 
of the Comtesse De la P——,, of blue faille, with 
flounces of white tulle edging the train, and sep- 
arated by a wide pinked ruche. A tunic was 
simulated by two rows of wide lace, sewed with 
the straight edges together, and set on almost 
plain. A wide pinked ruche concealed the seam 
that joined the lace. The corsage was trimmed 
with a similar ruche and lace, and a bouquet of 
white velvet narcissus. Three trailing sprays of 
white narcissus fell from the sash behind. 

A novelty lately devised by Albert, the hair- 
dresser to the Empress, and which she is to wear 
at the second court ball, is the Cleopatra coiffure, 
composed of precious stones mounted so as to 
form a long, flexible serpent, which is coiled 
round the hair behind and then forms a diadem 
in front. 

A beautiful American lady, Madame S——, 
who lives in the Champs Elysées, and gives splen- 
did fétes, and Madame Leopold Magnan are the 
only ones who have been able to induce the cel- 
ebrated hair-dresser to make them this admirable 
coiffure. But others will doubtless imitate them, 
and the spring balls will see all our stars with 
their hair dressed @ Ja Cleopatra. 

ELIaANE DE Marsy. 





THE SPLENDID STRANGER. 
By tne Avursor or “ Lapy AvpLey’s Szoret,"” ETq 


Speen years ago there were -still stage- 
coaches between London and Lowmin- 
ster; and in the early dusk of spring and au- 
tumn, in the misty darkness of winter, and in 
the rosy western sunshine of summer-time, the 
music of the guard’s horn and the rattle of the 
wheels used to sound cheerily in the sleepy rural 
street, where the upper stories of the quaint old 
houses projected over the narrow pavement, and 
where there were more steeply-sloping roofs, 
narrow-peaked gables, and diamond-paned case- 
ments than in any other town in Midlandshire. 
In those days the modern builder had done no- 
thing to disturb the pleasant air of aatiquity that 
pervaded the High Street, and harmonized well 
with the gray old Gothic cross in the Market 
Place, and the splendid gloom of the cathedral 
—a noble pile which lay a little way off the town, 
and was surrounded by half a dozen low rambling 
dwelling-houses, with queerly-shaped old gardens 
shut in from the outer world by walls so ponder- 
ously built that the brick in their many buttresses 
would have served for the building ofa whole ter- 
race of modern houses. ‘These curious and spa- 
cious habitations belonged for the most part to 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries of the place, whose 
quiet existence was chiefly spent under the shad- 
ow of the old cathedral, and who were regarded 
as a superior race of beings by the humbler towns- 
folk. Altogether, Lowminster was a comfortable 
well-to-do kind of a place; and for the weary 
wayfarer who came thither from the press and 
turmoil of busier scenes, the sleepy out-of-the- 
world air of the old cathedral town was apt to 
have a soothing influence as refreshing as the 
cool breath of ocean breezes to the wanderer 
from a sandy desert. Beyond the town there 
were low fertile meadows and winding trout- 
streams, and narrow lanes where the hedges 
grew high and wild, and where there was a 
wealth of dog-roses and honey-suckle in the 
summer-time; and here and there a gray ivy- 
grown old farm-house, or a water-mill with the 
miller’s comfortable cottage nestling beside it, 
came suddenly upon the pedestrian, inspiring 
him with the fancy that life must be pleasant 
and peaceful in these out-of-the-way nooks, and 
that time must here glide softly by in unison with 
the murmur of the dripping water, and the far- 
away sound of the cathedral bells, like a poem 
set to solemn music. 

There was one particular miller who lived a 
very little way out of the town, at the end of a 
rustic lane behind the cathedral—a lane that was 
just broad enough for his wagons, but in which 
two vehicles could not pass each other without 
damage to one of the hedges. The cottage was 
one of the prettiest in the neighborhood of Low- 
minster, a low white building, with a good cleal 
of ponderous timber about it painted black, and 
with roses and honey-suckle growing almost as 
high as the chimneys. ‘There was a rustic porch 
covered with jasmine and clematis, and opening 
straight into the everyday sitting-room; and 
there were many long low diamond-paned case- 
ments, with broad ledges, on which were alviays 
jars of flowers. 

Close beside the cottage: flowed a broad deep 
stream, quite a young river in its way, in which 
the great mill-wheel went slowly round with a 
creaking noise in the\still summer mornings. 
Farther off in the meadows through which it 
took its winding way this stream was renowned 
for trout, and Mr. Baxter was in the habit of lev 
ting a parlor and bedroom occasionally to any 
gentlemanly angler who came that way. The 
house was: too large for the requirements of John 
Baxter and his two daughters; and the miller was 
not rich enough to be indifferent to any small 
profit that might be made in this manner. 

One midsummer morning full thirty years 
a gentleman came to the cottage with his rod 
upon his shoulder, and asked to see the rooms 
that were to let. It was a sultry, drowsy kind 
of morning, and he found Mary Baxter, the mili- 
er’s younger daughter, leaning over the rustic 
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wooden gate, looking dreamily out across the 
mzadows with her pretty blue eyes. 

She looked up with a bright, startled glance as 
the stranger approached, and he thought he had 
never seen a fairer face. 

‘‘This is Mr. Baxter’s house, I believe?” he 
said. 

‘* Yes; Sir; my father’s name is Baxter. Did 
you please to want him ?” 

‘‘'The people at the coach-office told me that 
I could get lodgings here. Ihave come to Low- 
minster for a few weeks’ fishing and change of 
air; rather more for the sake of the country air 
than the sport, in fact, as I have been very ill.” 

Mary Baxter glanced at him with a gentle, 
sympathizing look as she offered to show him 
the rooms. He was very handsome—the hand- 
somest man she had ever seen; but there was a 
haggard, worn look about his face, and his black 
eyes had a melancholy look, Mary thought, as of 
aman with whom life had gone wrong. He was 
not in his first youth—was about five-and-thirty, 
perhaps—and he had a kind of weary air, as if 
he had outlived all the pleasures and hopes of 
youth, and had nothing to expect in the future. 

‘* Yes, the rooms will do very well,” he said, 
carelessly ; and then asked the terms in so in- 
different a tone, that Mary fancied money could 
be of no importance to him. 

He agreed to pay the price she named without 
the faintest objection; and then walked listless- 
ly round the garden with Mary and looked at the 
stream, about which he showed the nearest ap- 
proach to interest that he had yet displayed upon 
any subject. 

“Tt is all very pretty and rustic,” he said. 
*¢T’ll go back to the coach-office, and tell them 
to send my portmanteau.” 

‘* Shall I send one of the boys from the mill, 
Sir?” asked Mary. ‘‘ You may be tired, being 
an invalid, as you say, Sir.” 

‘**Tt is very good of you to be so considerate. 
No, I am not tired; I should rather like the 
walk.” 

He lifted his hat to her at the little garden- 
gate, and then went away with his slow lounging 
step through the sultry noontide. Mary watched 
him thoughtfully. 

*¢ Poor fellow!” she murmured to herself, soft- 
ly; ‘‘ what a melancholy expression he has! He 
seems to have suffered from some great sorrow.” 

‘The gentleman she pitied thus had indeed suf- 
fered from great sorrow, chiefly connected with 
an obstinate run of ill luck at cards, and an un- 
fortunate selection of horses for the Derby and 
other great racing events; but Mary, who was a 
tender romantic little creature, fancied that his 
griefs must lie nearer the heart. He had loved, 
perhaps, and had loved in vain, though that 
seemed almost impossible for one so gifted; or, 
more likely, the object of his affections had died 
on the eve of her wedding-day—Mary had read 
of such things in books. Some melancholy ro- 
mance, she was convinced, was attached to the 
stranger with the pale handsome face and deep 
dark eyes. 

She stood at the gate for some minutes, medi- 
tating thus, and then ran off to the mill, to tell 
her father that the lodgings were let. When she 
went back to the house, she found her sister Har- 
riet, who had just returned from a morning's 
marketing and gossip in Lowminster; and the 
two girls set to work to prepare the rooms for 
the stranger, assisted by a trim little maid-serv- 
ant. Mary ran out into the garden to gather 
fresh roses ; and the little sitting-room was per- 
fumed with their rich odor when the stranger ar- 
rived by-and-by, followed by a lad carrying a 
large black-leather portmanteau. 

He took no notice of the roses, though they 
were the ‘finest Mary had been able to find in the 
garden; and he asked the sisters, in rather a 
peevish tone, what they could give him for din- 
ner. Mary was a little disappointed to find him 
so much interested in the dinner question; but 
then he was an invalid, she argued with herself, 
and invalids are apt to attach undue importance 
to such things. Harriet, who was a thorough 
housekeeper, and had no romantic aversion to 
the dinner question, suggested an excellent bill 
of fare; and this matter being settled to the sat- 
isfaction of the new lodger, the two girls retired 
—Mary to the sunny parlor, where she sat down 
to her needle-work by the open window; Har- 
riet to the kitchen, to inaugurate the arrange- 
ments for the stranger’s dinner. 

Mary had plenty of time to think of the stran- 
ger’s melancholy face as she sat at work all 
through the drowsy summer afternoon, with a 
great bee buzzing and booming and bumping him- 
self violently against the diamond-paned case~ 
ment, and with the perfume of a thousand flow- 
ers floating in upon her from the fertile garden. 
Yes, he was very handsome, there could be no 
doubt of that; and there was something strange- 
ly interesting in his haggard care-worn face. If 
he had been in robust health and high spirits, 
she would have thought very little about him, 
she fancied; but there was a kind of mystery in 
that troubled look of his which could not fail to 
interest every one. She talked him over with 
her sister presently, when Harriet came in from 
the kitchen, and was surprised to find how little 
curiosity he had inspired in that eminently prac- 
tical mind. Harriet owned that he was hand- 
some, and remarked that his clothgs were of the 
very best material, and seemed to be made in a 
more fashionable and elegant style than was cont- 
mon to the gentlemen of Lowminster. 

“He is in the army, I suppose,” said Miss 
Baxter, in conclusion; ‘‘I saw a brass plate on 
his portmanteau, with ‘Captain Herriston’ en- 
graved upon it.” 

“*Herriston!” repeated Mary. ‘‘ What a pret- 
ty name!” 

It seemed to her a very pretty name, as every 
thing about the stranger seemed to her elegant 
and attractive. She saw him strolling in the 
garden by-and-by as she sat at her work; and 


he came to the window, and talked to her with 
@ manner that was listless in spite of his polite- 
ness, yet which seemed to Mary Baxter the most 
perfect manner in the world. She was only 
nineteen, and this splendid stranger was the first 
interesting person she had ever encountered. It 
was scarcely strange if he appeared to her to be- 
long to a different race of beings from the young 
men of Lowminster—the smart, well-to-do, over- 
dressed tradesmen’s sons who admired her and 
paid her compliments in their clumsy manner, 
when she and her sister met them in the mead- 
ows after the Sunday-afternoon service at the 
cathedral. 

Captain Herriston talked very little, but he 
stood a long time by the window, dropping out 
a lazy sentence now and then. In the evening 
Mr. Baxter smoked his pipe in a rustic arbor at 
the end of the garden, according to his custom 
in this summer weather; and while he was sit- 
ting there with his two daughters, Captain Her- 
riston came out and joined the family group, 
pleased to find that he might smoke his cigar in 
the presence of the young ladies. He quite drew 
the miller out in a conversational way by his 
questions about Lowminster, Mr. Baxter dilat- 
ing much upon the prosperity of the sleepy old 
place, and the fortunes that some of the leading 
tradespeople had made in it. ~* 

‘* Why, there’s Josiah Greenock—you might 
have noticed his shop, perhaps, as you drove by 
—fish-monger and poulterer ; if that man is worth 
sixpence, he’s worth a plum; and there’s Martin 
the butcher, pretty nigh as rich, I dare say. Es- 
ther Greenock and my daughter Mary are un- 
common fond of each other—they were at school 
together; but Harriet, you see, she stopped at 
home to take care of me, and I don’t think 
there’s a better housekeeper in Midlandshire. 
A very nice girl is Esther Greenock; a little 
set up, perhaps, on account of her father’s mon- 
ey, but a very nice girl for all that, and like a 
sister to my Mary. I haven’t seen you two to- 
gether lately, by-the-by, Molly,” he added, turn- 
ing to his daughter. ‘‘ What’s come of Esther ?” 

‘*She’s staying at Woodgreen with her aunt, 
father,” answered Mary; ‘“‘she’s likely to be 
away the best part of the summer.” 

‘© You haven’t been whipping the stream down 
yonder yet, Sir?” asked the miller, presently. 

‘*No, Mr. Baxter,” answered Captain Herris- 
ton. ‘To tell you the truth, though I carry a 
rod and tackle, I am no very enthusiastic angler. 
I have come to Lowminster more with a view to 
the recovery of my health than for the sake of the 
fishing; but of course I shall try my luck. It 
will be an easy way of getting rid of my time, 
for one thing.” 

He gave a short impatient sigh as he said this, 
and walked away from the arbor after wishing 
its inmates a brief good-night. When they came 
to know him better by-and-by, they found that he 
was subject to these sudden changes of mood. 

He staid at the miller’s cottage for many 
weeks, whipping the stream daily without any 
very profitable result in the way of fish; and 
dawdling away his evenings in the garden, some- 
times smoking his cigar in the arbor, sometimes 
strolling among the flower-beds or under the old 
apple-trees in the orchard with the two girls, or 
with one of them—very often with one of them, 
and that one was Mary. 

He had grown very confidential in his talk 
with her before many weeks were over, while 
the roses were still blooming-in the pretty rustic 
garden. He told her all his troubles, rambling 
on about himself in a gloomy discontented way, 
which seemed to afford a kind of relief to his 
mind. Yes, there had been troubles of the heart 
as well as money difficulties. He told her how 
he had been engaged to a very charming girl 
with a large fortune, and how the lady’s father 
had interposed in a most infamous manner to 
prevent the match. Every thing in life seemed 
to have gone wrong with him. His own father 
had treated him badly. He had been obliged 
to sell out of the army, for reasons which he de- 
scribed rather vaguely to Mary Baxter; and he 
had come down to Lowminster thoroughly weary 
of his existence. Prospectshe had none. He was 
the poorest, most miserable castaway that ever 
cumbered the earth. 

Mary was never tired of listening to these com- 
plaints, and of pitying Captain Herriston’s afflic- 
tions. In all his troubles he had never come to 
neglect his appearance. His dress was always 
perfection, even in that retired life; his whiskers 
faultless. From the gold-and-onyx studs which 
fastened his wristbands to the turquoise pin in 
his cravat, every thing that he wore was alike 
elegant and costly. His dressing-case seemed 
to Mary the most beautiful thing in creation 
when she peeped shyly into his room, and saw 
the bright confusion of his table, where there 
were ivory-backed brushes and glittering bottles 
of perfume. She asked him once how he could 
be poor, when he had so many beautiful things 
belonging to him, 

He laughed at her innocence. 

‘*My dear Miss Baxter,” he said, ‘‘a man 
keeps such things as those to the last. I have 
money enough to rub on with a little longer, and 
my creditors must wait. The question is, What 
am I to do in the future? Choose a new profes- 
sion, as my friends obligingly suggest? Rather 
a difficult thing to do when a man has passed his 
thirtieth birthday. Or emigrate, and turn sheep- 
farmer? Something must be done. I came down 
here sick and tired of London life, and in hopes 
that some brilliant inspiration might seize me in 
the quiet of the country; but I have been here a 
good many weeks, and the inspiration has not ar- 
rived. No, Mary, upon my soul, I do not know 
what is to become of me!” 

He called her ‘‘ Mary” sometimes, in a careless 
absent-minded way ; and the sound of her name, 
so spoken, always sent a faint thrill through her 
heart—a tremulous kind of sensation, half pleas- 








ure, half pain. i 


So they dawdled on until the summer was quite 
gone, and Captain Herriston gave no sign of de- 
parture. He had paid his way regularly enough 
for the first few weeks, but after that had fallen 
into arrear. The miller was an easy-going sort 
of man, and liked his lodger; so when the Cap- 
tain assured him that the money would be paid 
early in October, at which date he expected re- 
mittances, Mr. Baxter consented to wait. The 
Captain remained. He wasted a good deal of 
his time in the meadows, fishing for something 
or other, though all chance of trout was over ; 
and he contrived somehow to meet Mary Bax- 
ter very often in these lonely rambles. Whether 
they met by concert, no one knew but themselves. 
The miller was busy all day long, and Harriet’s 
household duties completely absorbed her time 
and thoughts; so Mary was tolerably free to go 
where she pleased. 

To her those long rambles through the lanes 
and meadows, and over the grassy hills that 
made a kind of amphitheatre round Lowminster, 
were like wanderings in some new garden of 
Eden. It seemed to her as if a new and wonder- 
ful life had opened before her footsteps since she 
first saw James Herriston’s face. They had 
been plighted lovers for some time past. He had 
not been able to resist the shy glances of those 
tender eyes, which told him so innocently that 
he was beloved; and one day, when the two were 
alone together in the garden, the words which 
sealed Mary Baxter's fate were spoken. 

‘** Mary,” he said to her suddenly, ‘‘ upon my 
life, I believe you love me.” 

He looked down at her blushing face with a 
half-amused smile upon his own. 

‘**Such a worthless, purposeless fellow as I am, 
too—undeserving any good woman’s regard,” he 
went on, in his slow, listless way. 

Mary flamed up indignantly at this. He was 
not worthless, He deserved the love of a much 
— woman than herself—of any lady in the 

nd. 

‘* My dearest girl,” he said, still smiling down 
upon her as if she had been a pretty child, ‘* what 
can I give to any woman? what hope in the fu- 
ture, what position in the present? You are the 
sweetest and loveliest girl I ever knew in my 
life; and if I were not the man I am, I would 
ask you to marry me to-morrow.” 

**Tf I thought you loved me,” she faltered, 
‘*that is all in the world I should care for.” 

**T do love you, Mary; it is impossible to 
know you as I do and not love you. If ever 1 
am in a position to marry, you shall be my wife ; 
but Heaven only knows if that day will ever 
come.” 

It was after this that they met so often in the 
lanes and meadows. Mary was unspeakably 
happy in the knowledge that James Herriston 
loved her. She looked forward very vaguely to 
that remote future in which she might be his 
wife. It was enough for her to know she was 
beloved by this man, who seemed to her as high 
above her as if he had been some exiled prince. 
They never talked of the future. James Herris- 
ton accepted Mary’s homage with a lazy kind 
of satisfaction. He was happier than he had 
been for some time in this girl's society. He 
felt himself, in a manner, rehabilitated by such 
devoted love. He was not so worthless, after 
all; he had not quite outlived his power to charm. 
He smiled at his handsome image in the looking- 
glass, and sang a few bars of an Italian serenade 
in his rich deep voice, as he thought of Mary’s 
worship. 

“Poor little soul, how she loves me!” he 
thought to himself. ‘‘If I were only a rich 
man, or if she had money, instead of being a 
hard-working miller’s daughter! Poor little 
girl! It never can come to any thing, of course; 
but it is pleasant to be loved like that.” 

He had begged Mary to say nothing about 
their attachment to her father or her sister. Un- 
der such uncertain circumstances, it was so much 
better to keep’ matters to themselves, he urged ; 
and Mary had agreed to this, knowing the prac- 
tical turn of mind which prevailed in her family, 
and that neither her father nor her sister would 
be likely to approve of an engagement in which 
marriage was such a remote contingency. 

So things went on in the pleasant early autumn 
weather, Captain Herriston growing daily more 
intimate with the miller’s family, and spending 
all his evenings in their common sitting-room. 
Honest, unsuspicious John Baxter liked him 
very much, and was delighted with his talk about 
that outer world of which he himself knew so 
little. 

It was about the middle of September when 
Esther Greenock came home from her long visit 
to an aunt, who lived in the next county. The 
rich Mr. Greenock had built himself a handsome 
house not very far from John Baxter’s mill, and 
it was Esther’s habit to spend a great deal of her 
time with her friend Mary when she was at 
home. Her return, therefore, in a great meas- 
ure put a stop to those quiet rambles with Cap- 
tain Herriston, until Mary obtained her lover’s 
permission to tell Esther of her engagement, of 
course under the seal of secrecy. After this the 
walks went on as before, only that Esther now 
very often accompanied the lovers, and they 
seemed all the gayer for her society. She wasa 
clever, high-spirited girl, with a very good opin- 
ion of herself, founded, perhaps, not a little on 
the fact that she was sole heiress to her father’s 
large fortune. It was considered in Lowminster 
that she would most likely make some very brill- 
iant match; and Esther was inclined to agree 
with Lowminster upon this point, though where 
the bridegroom was to come from remained a 
profound enigma, only to be solved by time. 
She was good-looking, in rather a bold, common 
style, dressed in the height of provincial fashion, 

and strummed upon the piano with more reck- 
lessness than skill. 

Of course Mary was anxious to know what her 





friend thought of Captain Herriston. Esther 


acknowledged that he was very handsome, and 
had agreeable, not to say fascinating manners ; 
but she was not very enthusiastic in her praise of 
him, and Mary thought her cold. She wanted 
all the world to bow down before her idol, and 
she was almost inclined to resent Miss Green- 
ock’s cool dismissal of the subject. 

Esther seemed, however, by no means to dis- 
like the Captain’s company in her walks with her 
friend. She wore her prettiest bonnets and put 
on her most animated manner during these rural 
rambles. She made her father invite the millers 
family to tea and supper, including Captain Her- 
riston; and she played and sang to him in the 
gaudy, newly-furnished drawing-room. Poor 
Mary looked on rather wistfully during this per- 
formance, wishing that she could play the piano, 
and were more like a lady, for her lover’s sake 
—wishing, above all, that she had Esther Green- 
ock’s wealth with which toendow him. For her 
own part she had no fear of poverty with him. 
What could be greater happiness than to be his 
slave, to wait upon him, and toil for him? 

She told him so by-and-by, in answer to some 
querulous speech of his about ‘‘ that old Green- 
ock’s money,” as they walked home arm in arm 
a little way behind the others. She told him 
how happily she could endure poverty for his sake. 

‘That's all very well, Mary,” he answered, 
‘“‘and highly flattering to me; but, you see, I 
can’t endure poverty myself, and I will never 
marry until I can afford to keep a wife decently.” 

Mary caught a severe cold soon after this little 
party, and was confined to her room for several 
days, during which time she was much distressed 
to think of her lover’s solitude. She asked Har- 
riet every day how the Captain was employing 
himself, and heard every day that he was out— 
he went out early with his fishing-rod, and did 
not come home till his six o’clock dinner. The 
weather was unusually fine just then, and there 
was every temptation for him to be out of doors ; 
but still Mary felt she would rather he had staid 
more at home while she was so ill. 

‘* What pleasure should I take in the sunshine 
if he were ill?” she thought to herself; ‘‘ I should 
not care to stir from the house.” 

Esther Greenock came now and then during 
her friend’s illness, but she happened on each 
occasion to be in a hurry, and Mary fancied that 
her old cordial manner had given place to a kind 
of restraint. 

It was on a mild sunless day that Mary was 
allowed to go down stairs for the first time since 
her illness. She had been confined to her room 
nearly a fortnight, and this time, measured by 
her separation from her lover, had seemed to her 
very long. She trembled a little as she went 
slowly down stairs, thinking how soon she was 
to see him, and wondering what he would say to 
her, and how he would look as he took her hand 
for the first time after this dreary severance. 
Would it be as difficult for him to conceal his 
agitation as she was sure it would be for her? 

Breakfast had been over some time when she 
went down stairs. ‘The house was very quiet— 
unnaturally quiet it seemed to Mary, in her im- 
patience to hear that one voice she loved so well. 
The door of Captain Herriston’s sitting - room 
was open, and the room was empty. He was 
out, then, again to-day! The disappointment 
came upon her with a sudden chill. She had 
hoped that he would have heard of her coming 
down stairs, and would have stopped at home to 
see her. 

Her sister Harriet came in from the garden 
while the invalid stood for a moment before that 
open door—came in looking as fresh and bright 
and active as if there were no such thing as sor- 
row in the world. 

‘*Why, Mary,” said she, ‘‘I didn’t expect 
you down so soon. I was coming up to help you 
to dress. Go into the parlor, child; there's 3 
fire in there, lighted on purpose for you. Go in 
and make yourself warm. You look as pale as a 
ghost. I think the doctor would send you back 
to bed if he saw you.” 

Mary obeyed her sister, and seated herself by 
the fireside with a very listless air. 

‘Captain Herriston has gone out, I suppose ?” 
she said, presently. 

‘*Yes; he went very early this morning. . He 
has gone to London for a week.” 

**To London ?” 

“Yes, to London. Why, child, how you 
stare! Father’s money will be all right, he says. 
He has taken nothing with him but a carpet-bag, 
and he is to be back in a week.” 

For a few minutes Mary Baxter sat quite still, 
with her hands clasping the arms of the chair, 
trembling very much, and unable to speak. Her 
sister was too busy over her needle-work to ob- 
serve the girl’s agitation. 

‘*Tt’s very sudden, isn’t it, Harriet ?” she said 
at last, in a faint voice. 

‘*The Captain’s leaving? Yes, he had some 
letter from London last night, it seems, and he 
was obliged to go there on business.” 

Mary lay back in her chair, with half-closed 
eyes, for the rest of the morning, thinking dreari- 
ly of thé long dull week that must drag itself to 
an end before James Herriston’s return. Harriet 
went on quietly with her work, thinking that her 
sister was enjoying a pleasant doze, until the 
burly miller came in to his dinner, when poor 
Mary had to rouse herself from that dismal rev- 
erie, and receive her father’s congratulations upon 
her recovery. 

“* You look very white and feeble yet, though, 
my lass,” he said; ‘‘but it’s pleasant to see 
you down stairs again, and you'll pick up your 
strength all the faster down here, I dare say.” 

She smiled at him faintly as she stood leaning 
against him a little, with one slender arm round 
his neck. In spite of Harriet’s usefulness to him, 
Mary had always been his favorite. The girl 
knew this, and thought with a remorseful pang 
of that strange idol which she had worshiped to 





the neglect of her doating old father. She sat 
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down on a low stool at his feet by-and-by, when 
he was smoking his after-dinner pipe, and laid 
her pretty head his knee: The slow tears 
stole down her pale cheeks as she sat thus, think- 
ing of her absent lover and the sin that she had 
sinned against her father in concealing the fact 
of their attachment. 

It was a leisure afternoon with the miller; and 
when he had finished his pipe he strolled out to 
the garden-gate, and stood there with his arms 
resting on the topmost bar, lazily contemplating 
the ego and waiting for a gossip with any 
neighbor who might happen to pass that way. 
He had not long to wait. One of his old cronies 
came down the lane presently, and stopped at the 
gate nearly half an hour talking. Mary watched 
the two men from her chair by the fire, wonder- 
ing what they were talking about so earnestly— 
wondering at their cheerfulness too. It seemed 
strange to her that every one did not feel the 
dullness of the place now, when its very life and 
brightness had departed with James Herriston. 

John Baxter came back to the parlor by-and- 
by rubbing his hands, 

‘* Here’s strange news for you, girls,” he said. 
‘¢ Esther Greenock has run away—disappeared 
this morning before breakfast, leaving a letter 
for her father, telling him she was going to be 
married to the man she loved, and that it was 
not a bit of use going after her, as she’d made 
up her mind, and nothing in the world could 
turn her.” 

‘*Esther gone to be married, father?” cried 
Mary. ‘‘ Why, I never knew there was any one 
she cared for !” 

‘* Nor any one else either, it seems,” answered 
the miller. ‘*The man must be some one she 
got acquainted with while she was away at her 
aunt’s,. Old Greenock was-in an awful rage, 
Sam Wills told me just now; but instead of go- 
ing after his daughter, as every one thought he 
would, he said she had made her bed, and might 
lie upon it. He wasn’t going to waste time and 
trouble looking after her. And now it comes out 
that he’s going to marry Joe Ashton’s daughter— 
you know Ashton, that has got a small farm at 
Overingham?—and ain’t particularly sorry to get 
rid of Miss Esther, who always rode the high 
horse with him.” 

The miller went out after tea. It was a club- 
night at a little tavern in Lowminster—a night 
when the tradesmen of the place met for a week- 
ly gossip over'their clay pipes. John Baxter was 
one of the steadiest and most sober of men, and 
it was only a little after nine when he came home 
from this simple gathering. 

‘* Well, girls,” he said, as he seated himself in 
his arm-chair by the fire, ‘‘ they’ve found out all 
about Miss Esther’s beau. ‘They went off to- 
gether at seven o'clock this morning in a post- 
chaise from the Black Lion. You'll never guess 
who it is.” 

Mary rose suddenly from her chair, white to 
the very lips. 

‘** Captain Herriston,” she said. 

‘* Why, you must have known something about 

it, surely, lass!” cried the miller. ‘‘ That's the 
man.” 
‘* T thought so,” she said, faintly, and sat down 
again without another word; and went to bed 
by-and-by without having betrayed her secret by 
the smallest sign. 

So she bore her trial silently and submissively 
to the very end. Three days after the elopement 
a letter came for John Baxter, inclosing a check 
for the amount of Captain Herriston’s debt, and 
requesting that his portmanteau might be sent to 
a certain hotel at the West End. . This was all. 
Three months after this, Mr. Greenock married 
Sophy Ashton, a very pretty girl of about twenty. 
The Baxters heard about the same time that he 
had settled three hundred a year upon his daugh- 
ter—a very small amount compared with that 
young lady's expectations; and that Mr. and 
Mrs. Herriston were living at some small town 
in France. 

No one ever guessed Mary’s trouble. She was 
a very long time recovering from that attack of 
cold and low fever which the doctor had prog- 
nosticated would be an affair of a week or two; 
but she did recover, and went about the house 
with her old light step once more; never again 
with the old gayety of spirit—that was gone for- 
ever. There was a gentle placidity in her man- 
ner which was very beautiful; but she was never 
again to be the bright happy creature she had 
been before the advent of James Herriston. No 
one suspected the cause or the nature of this 
change. Her’friends only thought that she had 
grown steadier. ' 

Years went by, and Mary Baxter had: more 
than one eligible offer of marriage from pros- 
perous young tradesmen in Lowminster; but ad- 
vancing years found both the sisters confirmed 
old maids, The miller died, and they were 
obliged to leave the comfortable old house in 
which their quiet, uneventful lives had been 
spent. They were not well off by any means 
after their fathet’s death ; so they took. a small 
house on the outskirts of the town, and eked out 
a very slender income by letting lodgings. 


Right-and-twenty years had gone by since’ 


ster about ten years after her marriage. She 
had died at Nice after a long lingering illness, 
and had died childless, 

The house in which Harriet and Mary Baxter 
lived was in a quiet little street on one side of an 
old arched gateway at the beginning of Lowmin- 
ster—a gray old Gothic arch, beyond which there 
were only a few straggling villas on the ‘broad 
high-road. It was a modest little dwelling- 
place, lying some way back from its neighbors, 
with a patch of garden before it, where the flow- 
ers grew almost as luxuriantly as in the old gar- 
den by the mill-stream. The inside of the house 
was a picture in its neatness and spotlessness, and 
there was a quaint faded elegance about every 
thing, and an all-pervading odor of dried: rese- 
leaves and lavender, that had a kind of melan-: 
choly charm. All the furniture was old and out 
of date; but the spindle-legged mahogany tables 
and brass-handled bureaus: shone like'so many 
mirrors, and the roomy old easy-chairs: were 
brightened by cushions with the freshest chintz 
covers, all rose-buds and apple-blossom. 

One cold autumn evening an invalid gentle- 
man came to take the lodgings. He had been 
recommended by the chemist, he told the two 
spinster ladies, and he expressed himself much 
pleased with the rooms they showed him.’ He 
was a tall man, with a thick gray beard that 
concealed all the lower part of his face, gray 


hair, and black eyebrows, and very bright black 
eyes—eyes that gaye Mary Baxter a strange, 
puzzled feeling as she looked at them. He told 
them that his name was Howard, and that he 
meant to spend the winter at Lowminster. 
Every thing was settled. very easily. The 
stranger agreed to the terms, and took the l.dg- 
ings from that moment, establishing himse.t at 
once before the newly-lighted fire in the pretty 
litile. parlor. His luggage was to be sent for 








Esther Greenock’s elopement. Harriet and Mary | 


Baxter were now two quiet-looking women with 
iron-gray hair, always dressed in gray or neutral 
tints, and with a look of settled spinsterhood 
about them, a genteel faded air, and a most scru- 
pulous neatness and purity in the details of their 
Quaker-like costume. They were happy together 
in a quiet monotonous way, and loved each other 
very tenderly. *'Things had gone tolerably well 
with them, for they were liked and respected by 
all Lowminster, and people were always pleased 
to do them a good turn. Mr. Greenock’s young 
wife had brought him two bouncing sons, to the 
ruin of Esther’s expectations. She had never 
received more from her father than the three 
hundred a year, and had long ceased to receive 
that. News of her death had come to Lowmin- 


from the railway station. 

Mr. Howard was a very quiet lodger. He 
used to rise very late, sit all day reading and 
writing, and. stroll out at dusk to smoke a cigar 
in the shady, little street. He seldom walked 


| much farther than this, and seemed indeed to 


have very little strength to spare. He was not 
a troublesome person by any means, but was 
self-indulgent, and very particular about what he 
ate. Harriet made him nice little dishes, and 
pampered him a good deal in this respect. 

He complained sometimes of being very lone- 
ly, and would send the old servant-of-all-work to 
the sisters sometimes of an evening, with his 
compliments, to ask if he might come to their 
room for half an hour's chat. The request was 


always politely answered ; and he would come 
and sit with the two ladies for the greater part 
of the evening, telling them all the news of the 
busy world which he had read in the day's paper, 





and hearing their little humdram gossip about 





“HE FOUND MARY BAXTER LEANING OVER THE RUSTIC WOODEN GATE," 





the people of Lowminster. By-and-by he pro- 
posed a hand at cards; and after this it became 
an ‘established thing with them to play whist 
with a dummy every evening. 

This lasted for some time, during which he 
paid his weekly bills with unfailing punctuality ; 
but after seven or eight weeks he began to fall 
in arrear. His health grew worse, and he was 
no longer able to write, nor did he care now for 
the evening rubber of whist. His spirits sank 
very low with the change in his health, and he 
entreated the sisters to: sit with him of-an even- 
ing and to bear him company, and in the day 
too, sometimes. 

-**T am very low,” he said; *‘ but I shall be 
better soon, I dare say. Your money will be all 
right, Miss Baxter.” . 

. This was to Harriet; he never spoke of money 
to Mary. 

**There is something due to me from a Lon- 
don publisher, which I am sure to receive soon. 
And I shall be able to write again in a week or 
SO. ” 


Harriet Baxter shook her head despondently 
as she told her sister this presently, 

‘I don’t believe he’ll ever get any better, or 
that he’ll ever pay us what he’ owes, Mary,” she 
aot ‘“we ought to get rid of him somehow or 
other.” , 

** What!” cried Mary, ‘‘ turn him out of doors 
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in his weak state? Why, it would be a kind of 
murder. I wonder you can think of such a 
thing, Harriet. You so tender-hearted too!” 

Harriet wiped her eyes, and kissed her sister. 

‘* Well, my dear,” she answered, resignedly, 
““T suppose we must make the best of it, and go 
on trusting him a little longer. But it seems 
rather hard upon us. The money we saved in 
the summer will soon go.” 

‘* Never mind, dear; we can save more next 
summer. Any thing is better than to turn that 
poor creature out of doors.” 

Before long, this unprofitable lodger absorbed 
all their time and care. The Lowminster doc- 
tor gave very little hope of his vecovery. ' Mary 
Baxter nursed him night and day, devoting her- 
self to the ‘task with a patience that knew no 
change. Her sister remonstrated with her some- 
times about this constant fatigue, but she would 
hear of no objection to her doing what she called 
her duty. 

‘*But it can’t be your duty to sacrifice your 
life for this man, Mary,” said Harriet, ‘‘ and he 
quite a stranger to us too.” 

‘*So was the traveler that the Samaritan took 
care of, Harriet. You needn’t fear my being 
any the worse for what I do. It would do me 
more harm to be fidgeting myself about that poor 
creature, as I should if I left Anne to take care 
of him.” 


The sick man lingered on through the begin- | me. 





ning of the year. ‘The days had lengthened a 
good deal, and the little garden was full of cro- 
cuses, when he began to sink. ‘The money had 
never come from the London publisher, and he 
owed the Misses Baxter more than thirty pounds. 

‘He was lying on a sofa near the window one 
day, in the fading sunshine of a bright afternoon, 
with Mary Baxter sitting near him at work, when 
he called her for the first time by her Christian 
name. ~ 

‘* Mary,” he said, very gently, ‘‘1 think you 
are the truest woman and the best Christian I 
ever knew. God knows your goodness to me 
is quite enough to prove you that. Yet there 
are some injuries which even a Christian finds 
it hard to forgive. Did any one ever do you 
such a wrong as that?” 

He lifted himself on his elbow, and looked her 
in the face with a very earnest expression. Her 
clear blue eyes, which had retained their beauty 
amidst all the changes time had wrought in the 
once lovely face, looked full into his. 

‘* No,” she said; ‘‘I have forgiven every wrong 
that was ever done me.” 

‘*You have forgiven a man who won your 
love only to throw it away—a man called James 
Herriston, whose story I learned a long time 
ago?” 

Mary Baxter looked at him with a smile. 

“*T never cherished any feeling of resentment 
against James Herriston,” she said, gently. 

“* And yet he injured you very deeply ?” 

“* Tie broke my heart.” 

** Mary!” 

“*Oh, I dare say that seems hard to believe, 
because I went on living; but a broken heart 
does not always kill.”’ 

The sick man fell back upon his pillow with a 
long-drawn sigh. He shaded his face with one 
thin hand, and lay thus for some minutes silent, 
while Mary quietly resumed her work. By-and- 
by he raised himself again upon his arm. 

**Come here, Mary,” he said. 

a9 went to him, and knelt down beside the 
sofa, : 

“Look at me, my dear, and tell me if there 
is any thing in my face that reminds you of the 
ast.” 


~ She looked at him for a few moments in si- 
lence, with the same quiet smile upon her face. 

‘*Oh, James Herriston!” she said at last; 
‘*did you think you could deceive me? I knew 
you from the first day you came here.” 

**And you have done so much for me, and 
been so good to me, knowing I was the wretch 
who jilted you thirty years ago? Oh, Mary, 
what generous creatures women are! ‘There is 
no limit to the goodness of some among them; 
and you are one of those, my dear—you are one 
of those.” 

He paused for a little while, and then took her 
unresisting hand and laid it on his breast. 

“*T had a strange yearning to see you once 
more, Mary; a fancy that grew stronger as my 
health declined. I thought I could very safely 
venture without chance of recognition, I was so 
much changed—so many old acquaintances had 
failed to remember me when they met me in the 
street. I am such a mere wreck of what I once 
was, and I so longed to see you again, my dear ; 
for I never loved any woman as I loved you, 
though I was base enough to be tempted away 
from you by Esther Greenock’s money. I had 
my reward. Oh, Mary, you could never imag- 
ine the life I led with that woman! It was one 
perpetual scene of ill-temper and repining. I 
had sold myself into bondage for a pittance. I 
felt myself the meanest and most degraded of 
mankind. My life has been one long series of 
failures; and I come to you at last, a poor 
broken - down creature, to seek comfort from 
the dear soul I wronged so basely.” 

**Do not speak of that—do not remember it 
now. Our lives are gone; they might have been 
different. Yes, James, I think we might have 
been happy together. I am very glad you came 
back to me. It has been sweet to me to nurse 
and watch you all through this weary illness.” 

** And I have only come back to be a burden 
upon you at the last! That seems hard, Mary.” 

**Nothing could be so hard to me as not to 
see you again. In all these years that have gone 
by, there has never been a day in which I have 
not thought of you and prayed for you.” 

**You ought to have hated or despised me, 
Mary.” 

“*T have never changed in my love for you,” 
she answered, gently. 

He lifted her hand to his lips, and held it there 
till he fell asleep, she still kneeling by his side. 

hen he awoke, by-and-by, his senses were 
wandering a little. He talked of the mill, and 
the trout-stream by which they walked together 
so often, almost as if he fancied himself a young 
man again. The doctor shook his head gravely 
when he came in, late in the evening, to look at 
his patient, and told Mary that the end was very 
near. 

The end came at daybreak next morning. 

To the last James Herriston’s dim eyes sought 
the face he had once loved; to the last, amidst 
all the wandering of his thoughts, the feeble 
hand clasped that other hand. His head lay on 
Mary Baxter’s breast when he died, looking up 
at her till the very end; and his latest breath 
murmured her name. 

This was her reward for thirty years’ constan- 
cy. She bore his death with a strange calmness, 
and it was she who ordered the simple arrange- 
ments -of the funeral, for which the two sisters 
would have to pay out of their slender means. 
She showed her sister the name upon their lodg- 
er’s coffin with a faint sad smile. 

‘You did not remember him, did you, Har- 
riet ?” 

‘*No, indeed, Mary. I never knew any one 
so changed.” 

“Not to me, my dear; he never changed to 
I have loved him all my life.” 
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The pieces may be sewed together instead of 
» fastening them with pegs, in which case small 
y holes must be bored in the wood. The 
hole on the upper part of the back of the 
case serves for hanging it up. 


Rosette in Point Lace 
Embroidery. 

Tuis rosette serves for trim- 

ming the ends of a cravat, eta 

reprise. The fine- or it may be set togeth- 
ness of the ma- er with other rosettes 
terial depends NS \ ik, and used for caps, 

on the object for which the bor- SS e . . y barbs, etc. ; or, lastly, it may be 

ders are designed. used to cover a pin or toilette 


cushion, in which case it can @& 
Table-Cover Braided be enlarged as much as de- @ 
with Soutache, 


sired. For the manner @ 
Figs. 1 and 2. of working the rosette 
Tuis table-cover 


we refer the reader ¢ 

Fig. 1.—Corner or is made of brown’ to the Supplement . 

Nerrep Guirure cloth thirty-four to Harper's Bazar, Fig. 2.—Corner or 
Borper. inches square 


Vol. IIT., No. 11, NerTrep GuiprurRE 
and trimmed 


in which will be BorpeEr. 
on the edges with brown twisted silk found the com- 
fringe two inches and a half wide. plete art of point lace embroidery, with 
Work it in the design partly given with a description of all the stitches used in the 
Figs. 3* and 3°, Supplement. Fig. 3+ work, 
shows a section of the design for the border, 
and Fig. 3° a section of the design for the mid- 
dle of the cover. Set the designs together accord- 
ing to the corresponding letters, bringing A on A 
and B on B. Having drawn the design on the cloth 
foundation, first sew on dark brown silk braid with but- 
ton-hole stitches of 
corn - colored _ silk 
twist, and between 
the braids work 
S cross seam with 
the same silk as 
shown by Figs. 3* 
and 3>, The darker 
figures of the design are 
of dark brown cloth sew- 
ed on in application, and 
edged with brown silk 
soutache. Braid with the 
soutache according to the 
design. Instead of the 
braid such a trimming 
as shown by Fig. 2 may 
be used. For this sew 
on brown soutache, and For design see Suppl., Figs. 3* and 3°. 
work button-hole stitches 
of brown silk twist on 
one side of it as shown by Fig. 
2; always run the needle through 
both the soutache and the mate- 


Netted Guipure Borders, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Boru these borders serve for trim- 
ming large and small covers, bed- 
clothing, handkerchiefs, etc. 
They are worked in straight 
netting and embroidered 
in point de toile, point 
@esprit, and point de 

















Embroidery Design for Port-Folios, 
Album Covers, etc. 

Tuis pretty design may be used for ornamenting port- 
folios and albums, or may also serve as the centre piece 
for an oblong cover. In the original the foundation is of 
gray leather, and the 

border of the medal- 
lion is worked with 
gray silk gimp cord, 
while the knots and 
point Russe stitches 
are in brownsilk twist. 

The medallion is work- 
ed in satin stitch with 
silk twist in the natural 
colors of the leaves and 
flowers. The heads are 
worked in twist stitch, and 
are edged with fine gilt 
cord. Before embroidering, 

Fig. 1.—Tasie-Cover wito — the leather or other mate- 
SouracHe TRIMMING. rial used as foundation must 
be underlaid with linen. 























CHILDREN’S PARTIES. 


HILDREN’S parties, as they 
are conducted in the present year 





of grace, are about as lamentable in- 
es pt an tie 5 a lal cia inate pb on of the evil results of the following 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X, ny braid Le pers ay ca es of fashion as can well-be adduced. The old- Point Lace Roserre For 
ee which join tl or h the mid Fig. 2.—-MAnwen OF MAKING fashioned childwen’s party, which took place Cravats, Caps, ETC. 
dle of the d ill f th Bes: — ia ware hg the Burton-Hote Stitcu Taimminc in the afternoon—five o'clock, or even earlier, 
ie oO e design till one or more of the para elograms may be ms FoR TABLE-CovER. . in ew 
border. The design given on the Supplement with Fig. 3* . being considered a very proper hour for assembling—was an 



















A} ili ys and girls, not those modern horrors the ‘‘ young gen- 


il tlemen” and *‘ young ladies” of our present 
juvenile parties. The children’s dresses 
' yp Mt were not so fine as to prevent them from 
(ent, 

" “a ve 


h A feat auletiy different kind of thing. Then boys and girls were 


indulging without fear of evil consequence 
in the games considered prop- 


er to their age. Alas for the 

Brush Case. _ ht hy | My ali p bet We “a (| (i ue days of simplicity! Children 

Tuis case is made of cigar- i! inc bh, Yoga ll of the mature ages of six to 
box boards, ornament- ee 


ten years have now as 
many engagements as 


and 3° counts three such paralJlelograms on each side. os the 
their mammas—very 
probably more; 
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go are not the 
f simple teas fol- 
a fall lowed by little 
Af ml ow games, but reg- 

‘7 \ a : 
ular set affairs, with 
the dressing, the com- 
pany manneis, the 
wine drinking, the 
suppers, and the late hours of en- 
tertainments indulged in by per- 

sons of much maturer age. 

Children’s parties, as they are 
generally conducted, are productive of very seri- 
in the lambrequin cut out a simple design and line it with some ous evils. The want of sleep at proper hours, 
material the color of the wood. ‘Then fasten the pieces together ik the unsuitable food and the wine which are consumed, tell on the 
by means of little pegs so that they shall come together along the patie Sid physical strength of children with most startling result. The 
straight line on Fig. 26, and weet to the corresponding signs. EmBroipERY DrsiGNn ror Port-Forios, ALBum Covers, ETc. _ little creatures become pale and hollow-eyed, and they suffer from 
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attacks of indigestion, which produce very seri- 
ous consequences, rey sped owe se ws. } sam 
food, fresh air, sunlight, are wanted, that children 
may be the rosy, healthy, happy creatures that 
they ought to be. ‘The crowded rooms and 
late hours to which our present fashions expose 
them will undermine many fragile constitutions 
entirely, and will weaken even those naturally 
strong. How can children be healthy whose 
conditions of existence are ma mage | unhealthy ? 

Nor are the physical evils agent hem to be 
deplored. ‘These parties foster in children a taste 
for excitement which it is more easy to raise than 
to allay. We have heard quite young children 
boasting of the number of parties to which they 
had gone. Then they are encouraged to ape the 
manners as well as the dress of their elders; and 
while their affected airs and graces are extreme- 
ly amusing to thoughtless spectators, they are 
painful in a very high degree to those who con- 
sider what will be the outcome of all this juve- 
nile precocity. ‘To those who remember that ‘‘ as 
the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” there seems 
to be much need for reform in the matter of 
children’s parties. 





THE PHYSIOLOGY OF POLITICAL 
WOMEN. 


WRITER in the Pall Mall Gazette has 

lately advanced the theory that it is danger- 
ous to open a new and a most intense source of 
excitement to women—that they will go mad, in 
short, in larger numbers than they now do, if 
admitted into the arena of politics. The Spec- 
tator says in reply, that the very few women in 
modern history 2 fd can be shown to have taken 
an intense personal interest in politics have been 
women of unusually sane minds and healthy 
physique. Catherine de Medicis surely took an 
interest in politics, and who, except the first 
Bourbon, ever defied her wit successfully? Her 
pupil, Mary of Guise—the woman whom Scotch- 
men will persist in talking of as if she were a 
Scotchwoman, whereas she was from toque to 
boots, in virtues and in vices, in her strong pas- 
sions and her cold heart, in her brain for busi- 
ness and her incapacity of sympathy, Parisienne 
—lived and died for politics, and, to her death, 
was Burleigh’s equal in state craft. Her rival, 
Elizabeth, a woman of the typical sort, vain, 
mean, vacillating, and given to intrigue, lived 
fifty years of active life, during which she sub- 
ordinated every interest to politics, and died to 
leave behind, throughout a race like ours, the 
tradition of large-hearted competence. Did 
Anne of Austria go mad? or Adelaide of Or- 
leans? or Louisa of Prussia, who really ruled 
the kingdom through that awful tempest of 
French invasion? or Catherine II. of Russia? 
or any one of the dozen or so women whom 
modern history classes as rulers and politicians ? 
Why, the Pompadour, with the Pare aux Cerfs 
upon her conscience, and that horrible, ‘‘ una- 
musable,” keen-sighted, heartless voluptuary per- 
petually upon her hands, did not go mad, be- 
cause mainly of the interest with which politics 
invested her life; as they did that of the good 
bourgeoise Maria Theresa, who patronized her, 
and governed Austria, and fought Frederick, and 
dismembered Poland, and suppressed the Jesu- 
its, and after a life of fierce political warfare 
died a comfortable, serene old lady at sixty-three. 
These were empresses, or queens, or kings’ mis- 
tresses? How old was Madame De Recamier ? 
How old are the half dozen women in Paris who 
still keep up the tradition of the political salon ? 
Not to mention living names, though it is a cer- 
tainty that among the best balanced intellects in 
England are half a dozen political dames, there 
was Lady Palmerston, steeped in politics through- 
out life, and, at eighty, sanest of English woman- 
kind. We might multiply instances forever, but 
we do not understand even the a priori argu- 
ment. Why should one of the noblest, most 
varied, and least selfish of all interests, the one 
which if thoroughly felt of all others most widens 
the intellects of average men, tend to destroy the 
intellects of average women? Because it is an 
excitement? So is dress; so is intrigue; so is the 
social struggle; so, above and before all, is am- 
bition outside the political circle: yet women who 
feel all these do not gomad. ‘Those who go mad 
are governesses, whose minds are concentrated 
on their monotonous toil; old maids, whose af- 
fections can not find the centre which would 
give their minds full play; women in whose 
brains, from want of political or other intellect- 
ual interest, religion has come to be a one idea, 
& monomania; and the women of vacant minds, 
minds which, like bandboxes, might, if filled by 
politics or any thing else—the more solid the 
thing the better—keep their perfect form, but, 
unfilled, are crushed by the first blow, the most 
trifling accident.* Excitement, intimates the Pall 
Mall Gazette, is very injurious to women. Is 
it? Why is it not beneficial, as Michelet, a very 
bad authority, but a well-known one, and every 
doctor in every country, perpetually asserts? Of 
all excitement nothing is, we believe, quite equal 
to immense success at the opera; for the ap- 
plause comes quick, and the applause gives all 
that is dear to all—money, position, personal 
worship; yet the great female singers of the 
world, Jenny Lind, Tietjens, Alboni, Patti, 
Lucca, Sessi, are certainly not among the wo- 
men who create the impression of approximate 
insanity. Even if excitement were bad for wo- 
men—a notion, we believe, to be born exclu- 
sively of the results of the one excitement our 
civilization promotes—the struggle against hot 
air, late hours, and injurious food—the struggle 
to buy the success of the salon at the price of 
physical health—that would not show that polit- 
ical excitement was specially bad. On the con- 
‘vary, it would seem to be specially good, if only 
pecause its first condition is self-restraint, instead 
of abandon. The pursuit of politics hardly admits 





of the monomaniacal concentration of thought on 
a single object which tends to produce, or rather, 
as we should say, to develop, insanity ; it is too 
varied, admits of too many interests, of too rapid 
an alternation of success and defeat. No doubt 
women who get interested in politics betray more 
interest in them than in any thing else, get more 
excited, talk more at random, flush more deeply, 
are more carried out of their ordinary restraints 
than men are; but is not that true of all pursuits, 
or where it is a true, is not the cause the 
law which prohibits them from action? “Dumb 
men always seem, and wonny are, very fierce 
men, but speech would not e them insane. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Novice.—All kinds of upper skirts are now called 
tunics, Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 9 
and 11, Vol. II. Patterns of dresses for boys of four 
years are given in Bazar No. 52, Vol. II. 

Suretzy.—As part of an outfit for a young married 
lady, get white piqué and satin-jean dresses, cut loose 
Gabrielles, and short white cambric dresses with loose 
jackets, suitable for both house and street. Trim with 
pleated ruffies, embroidery, and black velvet. For the 
street get a suit of grisaille silk with fringed flounces, 
and one of black gros grain, elaborately trimmed with 
thread lace. Your indefinite letter does not suggest 
any thing else to us, 

Minniz.—Wear your hair in chatelaine braids. Ar- 
range your shawl as a burnouse. Linen collars are 
straight bands at the back with sharp points turned 
over in front.—Roman gold and jet jewelry are most 
used for general wear. 

H. E. B.—Make suit by directions in Bazar No. 9, 
Vol. Ill. Make foulard silk with two skirts and 
basque, trimmed with flat bias bands of solid-col- 
ored silk or with a ruche of silk raveled at the edge. 
Dimity is 35 to 50 cents a yard. The steel springs are 
the same as those used in skeleton skirts. 

Piuma.—To renovate your feather pillows expose 
them to the weather for two or three weeks, when 
the feathers will become light and clean, and worth 
new ticking. 

Hau anp Mamre.—Get black mohair and check 
serge for walking suits. Make your white alpaca dress- 
es with low heart-shaped basques, antique sleeves, and 
short gored skirts trimmed with ruches of white silk. 
Chatelaines for the hair. 

A Frienpv.—As your hands are red and ungainly, 
you should sleep in large kid or buckskin gloves. 
Oil your hands at night with mutton-tallow.—Read 
Bazar No. 9, Vol. 11I.—Make your black silk with a 
basque, heart-shaped, and a tunic. 

Curono.ogious.—Cir. or circ., which you find pre- 
fixed to a date in ancient chronology, stands for circa, 
a Latin word, which means about. 

Inquisit1vz.—It certainly does not seem to be very 
polite on the part of the gentleman who sought an 
introduction to you to limit his courtesies to a single 
visit; but it would be more dignified for you to give 
no heed to his conduct. We, moreover, can not dis- 
cover how any action of yours can better the matter. 

Mortuer.—Of course it is better for the infant to be 
nursed by its mother. Such facts as these prove it 
beyond the possibility of a doubt: Of 300 children 
born in Paris from the 1st of June, 1867, to the 1st 
of June, 1868, 235 were nursed at the breast, and 64 
by artificial means; 25 only of the former died, 11 per 
cent., and 83 of the latter, 51 per cent. During the 
same period (June 1, 1867, to June 1, 1868), of 235 in- 
fants brought up at the breast, 181 were nursed by 
their own mothers; of these 15 only died, 8 per cent. 
Of the 54 nursed by other women than their mothers, 
but at the breast, 10 died, or 18 per cent. ! 

B.—Our next Supplement Number will give pat- 
terns suitable for your little daughter's dress. Make 
mauve silk suit by directions in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 11, Vol. III. 

Ne.utz.—To restore rancid butter, put half a tea- 
spoonful of chloride of lime in a pint of water; wash 
the butter thoroughly in this, and afterward in pure 
water. It is said this will remove the odor, and make 
the butter sweet.—To roll in papers is the only way 
you should venture to curl your child’s beautiful hair. 
Any other plan might ruin it. 

Looat Svussorrper.—White silk is most suitable 
for a wedding dress. The bride's family furnish the 
cards. 

Youne Marron.—To make over your white poplin 
stylishly, cut the neck heart-shaped, and cut off the 
coat-sleeves at the elbow; then trim the neck and 
sleeves with bias black velvet, edged with white 
pleated tulle ruffles. Drape a black lace shawl as a 
tunic, and loop with pink roses. Velvet bows, with 
roses in the centre, are in front of corsage and on the 
sleeves. A sash of mingled velvet, tulle, and a rose 
spray. 

L. K. P.—For trained dresses see Bazar No. 12, Vol. 
Ill. Large crocheted buttons are suitable for velvet 
cloaks. Your ideas about trimming are good. Get 
wash poplin for summer traveling dress. See New 
York Fashions of present Number for list of mate- 
rials, 

Krrosene.—We know of no oil with the advantages 
of kerosene which can be substituted for it. If prop- 
erly prepared for use, it is not more dangerous than 
other combustible material. Kerosene is not neces- 
sarily explosive. Before using it you should test it 
by pouring a few drops into a saucer, and applying a 
lighted match or taper. If it does not explode or take 
fire it may be relied upon as pure and comparatively 
safe. 

Datsy.—The obvious purpose of “a gentleman giv- 
ing a velocipede to a lady” is that she may learn to 
ride upon it. We can detect nothing mysterious in 
it, unless it be a vague intimation of the “ fiy-away” 
propensities of woman. 

Diox.—The “ doubtful weapon" in the picture, **An- 
other Year by the Old Clock,” was evidently intended 
by the artist for an ear-trumpet. 

Sorrta.—Be frank with your professed ‘ admirer” 
whom you do not like, and tell him his marked atten- 
tions are not agreeable. 

Newure.—For your trip across the Atlantic you will 
want as little baggage as possible. For dresses get a 
water-proof traveling suit, a plaid flannel morning 
dress with hood or cape, and a black silk suit; add 
3 this, if you choose, a long black silk for dinner 

ress. 

Wevprve.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
11, Vol. IIL, and the answer given above to “Local 
Subscriber.” ‘ 

E. J. W.—The wrapper pattern in Bazar No. 2, Vol. 
TIL, may easily be modified to suit calico and light 
materials. Directions for doing this are given in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 7, Vol. ILL 





Mrs. R. J. W.—We know nothing of your letter 
asking about furniture. Vol. II., No. 18, contains an 
article on the subject.—Read “‘ General Remarks” in 
Supplement to Bazar No. 11, Vol. I1l.—Handkerchief 
chains are used at parties, and cost from $20 to $50.— 
Small side-tables are more fashionable than a single 
one in the centre of the room.—Curls are mingled 
with braids for evening coiffures. 

Oxp Sussor1wer.—You will have to apply to a fur- 
rier; we can not advise you. 

Mrs. 8. D. R.—An advertisement in late Numbers 
of the Bazar will tell you about the Binders. 

Mitpzw.—To extract mildew from cotton or linen, 
rub the spots with salt and strong soap made with 
the ley from wood ashes, expose to the sun, and re- 
peat several times. 

E. R. W.—Keep your laces in violet powder.—Make 
black silk suit by directions in Bazar No. 11, Vol. IIL 

Briia.—If you have written a play for the stage, 
you can present it to the manager of a theatre in MS. 
It is not necessary to get it printed.—We are not au- 
thorized to give the address you ask for. 

Gay Youne Lapy.—If you are governed solely in 
the choice of a lover by the color of the eyes and 
hair, we would suggest to you that you are founding 
your hopes of future happiness upon a very uncertain 
and by no means permanent basis, Time will be sure 
to change the tint of one, and perhaps of both. 

Kare R. T.—Patterns for little girls’ dresses, and 
for caps, will appear in our next Supplement.—Fancy 
fowls bring fancy prices, and these are changed too 
often to permit us to quote them to you.—The best 
apple-butter we ever ate was made in your State— 
Kentucky—and your neighbors can probably give you 
the information you want about making it. 

Constant Reaprr.—Make your poplin like design 
in Bazar No. 12, Vol. III. 

Youre Moruer.—Wait for our next Supplement for 
children's patterns. See Black Silk Wrappings in Ba- 
zar No. 11, Vol. III. 

A Commonriaoce Inpivipvat.—Bias bands and the 
other styles you mention will be worn again. Read 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 9, Vol. III. Make 
your white cambric in short suits with sacque and 
single skirt, trimmed with flat pleatings. 

Mars. G. C. L.—Get a white lace hood with silk lining 
for your babe—the lining to be removed in summer. 
Of imitation Valenciennes lace the price is $5 or $6; 
of real lace, $8. White merino sacque or a corduroy 
cloak for spring; white Marseilles cloak for winter. 

B. M‘C.—Make your blue silk heart-shaped waist, 
and trim with black velvet, edged with narrow lace. 

Mars. B. K. W.—Of your nine yards of black alpaca 
make a single skirt and a casaque, or else a belted 
mantle after patterns in Bazar No. 45, Vol. I. Trim 
with bias bands of the same or of gros grain stitched 
at both edges and finished with Tom Thumb fringe. 

Par K.—Your sample is suitable for a fall or spring 
dress. Bazar No. 7, Vol. IIL, gives patterns for mak- 
ing andtrimming. Merino and crocheted sacques are 
worn by infants in summer. Our next Supplement will 
contain patterns for children’s aprons and dresses, 

M. A.—Gore the skirt of your walking dress in the 
usual way, and use pattern of upper skirt in Bazar No. 
7, Vol. III. Trim with satin pleatings, doubled and 
frilled.—You will receive your paper according to 
promise. The numbers on the wrapper indicate the 
number on our register, and that with which your 
subscription ends. 

Exsiz.—Make your green grenadine with surplice 
blouse waist, flowing sleeves, and demi-trained skirt 
trimmed with ruffles, headed by a pleated ruche of 
green ribbon. ‘ 

Mrs. G. A. A.—Bazar No. 46, Vol. I., has directions 
for knitting a bed-spread. 

M. T. D.—We know nothing practically of the pe- 
culiar system of calisthenics you speak of; but any 
one can learn all that is required of the exercises by 
any simple guide, such as Miss Beecher’s Calisthenics, 
published by the Harpers. 

Arrentive Reaprr.—A Maltese cat is of a peculiar 
breed, supposed to be originally of the Island of Malta, 
and is chiefly characterized by a fur of light leaden 
tint.—There is always a demand for good designs for 
wood-cuts, and the remuneration for them is propor- 
tionately large.—The School of Design of the Cooper 
Institute bears a fair reputation. 

Cc. M‘D.—Dante, Goethe,*Janauschek, Offenbach, 
and Drouyn de I’'Huys are pronounced Dan-te, Gur- 
tee, Yanous-chek, Offen-back, and Druin de Lees, 

SUBSORIBER says: 

‘In your issue for the 5th of Marci, in a paragraph 
on the ie gre ‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ 
Mr. Lowell Mason claims the authorship of the mu- 
sic, his composing the same at the suggestion of 
Miss Howard, etc. Ihave in my possession a hymn— 
‘From Greenland’s Icy Mountains'—written by the 
bm ee Rev. Reginald Heber, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, and intended to be sung before a collec- 
tion in London made for the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; the music 
composed by Esther Elizabeth Fleet, at that time 
organist of St. Bartolph, Bishopsgate, in the city of 
London, Esther Elizabeth Fleet composed many 
other pieces, and her range in music was various. 
Who has not heard ‘Pass round the Bright Wine’ — 
music by Esther Elizabeth Fleet—sung 7 r. Pyne, of 
the Theaire Royal, Haymarket, and publish 
roe & May, 11 Holborn Bars, and sold by J. & C. Riv- 
ington, St. Paul’s Church Yard and Waterloo Place ?” 

Inquisttrvz.—In the various lives of Charlemagne 
you will probably find some account of “‘ the Rowland 
brave and Olivier” of Scott's “Marmion.” Milton, in 
the lines, 

‘“‘When Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabia,” 
alludes to the same sacrifice of heroes. 
*“When Rowland brave and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died. 

Mrs. T. A. 8.—The March Magazines were sent to 
you and the club on the 19th of February. We are 
making arrangements whereby our mail subscribers 
will receive the Bazar as early as the news agents. 

Mapame Kare and other inquirers will find their 
queries answered in New York Fashions of the’ pres- 
ent Number.—We do not give addresses in this col- 
umn.—Madame K.'s sample is similar to the best 
beaver mohair, but has not so firm a body. 

Mrs. C. H.—It is too late in the season for a shawl 
casaque. The jasper serge suits described in this 
Number will take their place for spring. Foulards 
cost from $150 to $2 a yard. 

CasTLeTon.—The water-proof suit for your Pacific 
Railroad trip should be merely a single skirt and me- 
dium length casaque caught up in deep pleats on the 
hips. Trim with bias bands of the same piped with 
black braid, or else many rows of black worsted braid 
doubled and stitched on at the upper edge. 

Mrs. C. N.—Crimping-machines cost $12. Small 
mangles, suitable fer family use, are $10. See an- 
swer to “Madame Kate,” etc. 

Crana.—Neat suits of buf linen ready-made cost 
from $10 to $20. 





A. B.—Concert singers usually wear full evening 
dress with trained skirt, though short dresses are not 
objectionable. } i 

E. L. C.—Perambulators with three wheels cost 
$4 50; good four-wheeled perambulators are $10. In- 
fants’ carriages pushed from behind cost from $9 to 
$30; very excellent ones are $18 or $20, i 

Mrs. G. H. N.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar 
Nos. 9 and 11, Vol. IIl.—The buffalo alpaca is the 
best brand.—Miss Mulock is the author of “ Douglas, 
Douglas, tender and true.” 

Amper.—The draped train dress in Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. IIL, is what you need. Trim with ruffles and 
satin binding. Get brown jasper serge for traveling 
suit in May. 

Mrs. E. M. E.—A suit of American black silk is 
what you want. Get fourteen yards at $2 50 or $8 a 
yard, and make plainly with short skirt and Metter- 
nich mantle. Trim with bias bands of the same and 
with fringe. Any large dry-goods store will forward 
it to you.—The effect of arsenic on the system is del- 
eterious in the extreme, and we advise you to let it 
alone. 





DEMOREST’S .MAGAZINE. 


Mug. Demorzst is recognized throughout the coun- 
try a leader in matters of fashion, and her magazine 
has taken a high position. For 1870 new attractions 
and new inducements are offered, which, combined 
with its present attributes, will give it a larger circu- 
lation than ever. The mail subscriptions to this mag- 
azine are now very large, as many as eight hundred 
letters having been received in one day, recently. 

The premium offered by Demorssrt to subscribers is 
an engraving of an original picture by Lity M. Srrn- 
ork, an American artist of great talent. Each engrav- 
ing is worth ten dollars. Address Demorest’s MonTH- 
Ly, 838 Broadway, N. Y.—LN. ¥Y. Democrat.] 





Hongsty is the best policy in medicine as well asin 
other things. Aver’s Sarsararitia is a genuine 
preeseie of that unequaled spring medicine and 

lood purifier, decidedly superior to the poor imita- 
by heretofore in the market. ‘Trial proves it.— 
[Com.] 








Coprxine bene on | the means of the newly-in- 
patterns may be transferred 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting gatterne of all sorts, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, & TAN. 

Use “ Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion.” The 

only Reliable and Harmless Remedy known to Science 

for removing brown discolorations from the Face. 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


asad PUBLISHED, No. 3 
HITCHCOCK’S 10-CENT 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MUSICAL ALBUM. 


MUSIC FOR THE SABBATH 
ARRANGED FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
(For Voice and Piano.) e 
CONTAINING SIX POPULAR PIECES. 


Birth of the Savior. Rest for the Weary. 
Angels ever Bright and Fair, Mary at the Savior’s Tomb. 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Lord dismiss us with thy 








Sold by dealers generally, or can be ordered through 
any newsdealer. ailed on receipt of 12 cents. 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
24 Beekman St., N. Y. 


ne READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
per Week and Expenses, or allow a large commission, 
to sell our new wonderful inventions. Address 

M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


$2 5 A DAY! 40 new articles for Agents. 
Samples free. H.B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


WINCHELL’S 


SKETCHES OF CREATION. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular 
View of some of the Grand Conclusions of 
the Sciences in reference to the History of 
Matter and of Life. Together with a State- 
ment of the Intimations of Science respecting 
the Primordial Condition and the Ultimate 
Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By ALExanDER WINCHELL, LL.D., Profess- 
or of Geology, Zoology, and Botany in the 
University of Michigan, and Director of the 
State Geological Survey. With Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

















“A popular exposition of the leading facts and 
principles of the natural history of the earth. It is 
unlike any work in the English language in the 
union of exact scientific statements with rhetorical il- 
lustrations and poetical beauty. The whole range of 
geological research is described in a style of remark- 
able vividness and force, retaining only so much of the 
technical nomenclature as is essential to accuracy of 
detail. Though expressly intended for popular read- 
ing, it sacrifices nothing to effect, and is wholly free 
from the superficiality and sentimentalism which are 
usually found in the attempts to reduce the conclu- 
sions of science to the level of common minds. It 
never lets itself down to popular comprehension, but 
trusts to the force of its expositions and the aptness 
of its illustrations for its hold on the mass of readers, 
Deeply imbued with the bold and critical spirit of 
modern physical science, it is also profoundly relig- 
ious, though without cant or dogmatism. hile it 
accepts the results of the freest investigation, it makes 
no suggestions adapted to shock the timid conserva- 
tive in matters of faith. Few works combine so ex- 
tensive a range of information with so great popular 
interest. Many of its disclusures, though founded on 
rigid scientific deduction, have almost the effect of 
sensational fiction.” 


Pouniisurp By HARPER & BRCTHERS, New York. 


eZ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of $2 00. 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 






AVENK PAT 


SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOBHAIRS. 


These GOODS are distinguished for their silky ap- 
rance, brilliant lustre, and pure shade of fast 
lack, which we warrant them to retain. Being made 
of the very fimest material, they positively excel 
all other Mohairs ever sold in the United States. 
These splendid Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in New York City, Brooklyn,and 
the leading cities and towns through- 
out all the States. 
tz Purchasers will know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece bear= 
ing a picture of the Beaver, precisely like 
theabove. WM.1I.PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, & 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





7 HE NEW PARASOL. 
THE “LA REUSSITE” 
is the most 
STYLISH, ELEGANT, SERVICEABLE, 
and 
BEST PARASOL EVER MADE. 


No lady should buy a Parasol till she has seen the 
“LA REUSSITE.” 





Sole Manufacturers in the United States, 
BANKS & LEONARD, 
474 Broadway. 





OPALINE 


is reliable, effi- 
cient, and con- 
venient. 
OPALINE 
is sold by Drug- 
gists and dealers 
throughout the 
United States 
and Europe. 
OPALINE 
is recommended 
by physicians & 
dentists. Useno 
other dentifrice. 
Inventor and 
rop’r, Cas. K. 
EVRY, Dentist, 
Worcester, Mass. 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
have made great reductions in the prices of 
BROCATELS, 
SILK TERRIES, 
PLAIN SATINS, 
FIGURED COTELAINES, 
: STRIPED REPS, 
FURNITURE CHINTZ, &., &c. 
Also, 
Novelties in 
NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 
EMBROIDERED AND GUIPURE CURTAINS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., ann TENTH ST. 
C ARPETS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.’S 
CARPET DEPARTMENT IS NOW OPEN, 
where can be found 
Aut tHe NEWEST DESIGNS anv Cotorines In 





ery. steamer. Our customers and the 
spectfully solicited to examine our 8 


UPHOLSTERY 
PLAIN, FIGURED, AND 
ND FIGURED 


mblic are re- 


GOODS. 
STRIPED TERRIES. 
P A FRENCH SATINS. 

TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 
SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS. 

APPLIQUE AND GUIPURE DROP CURTAINS. 

WINDOW HOLLANDS. 
SHADES, CORNICES, &c., &c. 


BROADWAY, CORNER NINETEENTH ST. 


VICK’S 


Floral Guide for 1870, 


Ont Honprep anp Twenty TxHovusanp copies of 
Vick’s Illustrated Catalogue of Seeds 
and Floral Guide have already been circulated. 





It is elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, with about 
200 fine w ngravings of Flowers and Vegetables, 
and a beautiful Cotorrp PLarz—consisting of seven 


varieties of Phlox Drummondii, making a fine 


BOUQUET OF PHLOXES. 
It is the most beautiful, as well as the most in- 
structive Floral Guide published, giving plain and 
thorough directions for the 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES. 


The Friorat Guivz is published for the benefit of 
my cusfonners, bes wilt be forwarded to all who apply 
by mail, for CENTS, which is not half the 
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cost. Addre 


JAMES VICE, 
Rochester, N.Y. 












_~™ & CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING 
DEPARTMENT. 

LADY’S TROUSSEAU “A” FOR $150. 
3 Muslin Chemises...........- --@ $2 00.. $6 00 
3 Linen See A atareeecia ae aaee @ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Pairs of Muslin Drawers...... @ 200.. 600 
bd Linen mer “ehghiae @ 300.. 900 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............ @ 250.. 750 
83 Tucked ‘“ TE sawn ae wut ood @ 8 50.. 10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses.......... @ 400.. 12 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 

8Embrd “ = 

Tucked Yokes........ -@ 8 00». 24 00 
2 Flannel Skirts, Embr’d -@ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers.....00 - 8 50.. 7 00 
2 Dressing Sacques. -@ 400.. 800 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre.............. 15 00 
$150 00 


The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 
Importers of and Dealers in Fashionable Dry Goods, 
461, 463, 465, & 467 Broadway, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St. 


Ho“. to Writr, How to Tax, How To 
Brnave, anv How to Do Bustness, 
is indispensable to every young man who would rise 
in the world. A handsome vol. of 600 pages. Sent 
It is the very best Book for 
R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
WEDLOCK. Who may and who. may not Marry. 
$150. How to Read Character, $1 25. New Physiog- 
nomy, 1000 Engravings, $5. The Pictorial Phrenolog- 
ical Journal, monthly, $3 a year. Sample Nos., 20 cts. 
Send stamp for terms to Agents. 








A GREAT OFFER. ¢ 


HORACE WATERS, No. 481 Broadway, N.Y., 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, at 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR CASH DUR- 
ING THIS MO. 
until paid; the 


NTH, 
or will take from $5 to $25 monthl. 

same to let, and rent money applied if purchased. 
Chickering Pianos are included in the above offer. 








ork 
editions: Dairy, $63 Szur- 


CHAS. A. | 
smartest, 
ayear. ALL News 
tor 
it of 


every aa ect ipers Lhoag oa to can- 
Sewing Machin 
aoe. icaeees and Tists free. ‘Sond’ 
IL W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sun, New York. 


“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.”—FRranx tn. 


will —_ pay $50 or more for a Szwine Ma- 

OHINE when $22 will buy one that has a standard 
reputation, is double thread, complete with Table, con- 
structed upon entirely new and practical principles, 
runs by friction, and excels all others? These celebra- 


= — Fully licensed, are intended for poor peo- 
e who 
Wanted. 


want to save time, labor, and money. A 
Machines sent to Agents and given away to 
needy families. For circulars and reduced prices, ad- 
dress J.C. OTTIS & CO., or Feankuin anp DiamMonp 
8S. M. Co., Box 397, Boston, Mass. 


1e8, 











THE UNKIND WORD, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” &., &. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





The author of ‘t John Halifax” has written some in- 
teresting and fascinating stories, but we can call to 


mind at from her pen that has a more endurin 
charm than the fresh and graceful sketches in this 


volume. Such a character as Jessie, in the “Unkind 
Word,” stands, out : from a crowd of heroines as the 
type : 37 y noble, pure, and womanly.— 
These stories are gems of narrative: Ind 
¥ o—- in their bpm 2 grace and simian pores 
ac 
most popular novels.—Echo. tore nt 


ee 


PusiisHEep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 


ta Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to anu part of the 


PIRIT MYSTERIES. — Marvelous Feats 

of the DAVENPORT BROTHERS, &c., fully and 

clearly explained in Hanxry’s Journat, of any news- 

dealer, or sent Stx Montus on Trax to any new sub- 
scriber for Be A No free — 

JESSE & CO., 119 Nassau St., N.Y. 


Cash will be’ given for A nal Puzzles. 
Humbu 


See ars in Journal. ures of 

and Swindles in every number. New vol- 
ume and new attractions. Each No. has 1500 square 
inches of reading and engravings. 


re Garden, Flower, Fruit, Herb, 
Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen Seeds 
(25 sorts of either, $1 00), prepaid, by 
mail. Agents wanted. 


Priced Catal on gratio, Trade-list. Seeds on com- 

mission. Small 's. Fresh Onion Seed, $4 00 per tb. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed 

Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. lished 1842. 





The. New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorks. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


SKETCHES OF CREATION: a Popular View of 
some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in 
reference to the History of and of Life. To- 
gether with a Statement of the Intimations of Sci- 
ence respecting the Primordial Condition and the 
Ultimate Destiny of the Earth and the Solar System. 
By ALEXANDER Wihaseate LL.D., Professor of Ge- 
ology, Zoology, and Botany in the University of 
Mic and Director of tie State Geological Sur- 
vey. With Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 


GARIBALDI’S NOVEL. The Rale of the Monk ; or, 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. By General Gaz- 
IBALDI, 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


JOURNAL OF THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT 

TO hi. ag te E deorg ofa i we 2 i on 
stantino) e Crimea, Greece, ie Suite o; 
the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Hon. 
Mrs. Witu1aM Gezy. 12mo, Cloth, $150. 


80 RUNS THE WORLD AWAY. A Novel. By 
Mrs. A. C. Srzexe, Author of “ Gardenhurst.” 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. ee 
THE ANDES AND THE AMAZON;; or, Across the 
Continent of South America. By Jamus Orton, 
ae ae of Gk ae i in — 
le oughkeepsie, N. Y., and Correspond: ‘em- 
ber of the Aen emy of Natural Sciences, Philadel. 
phia. With a New Map of Equatorial America and 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


THE UNKIND WORD, and Other Stories. By the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c., &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. a 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. With numer- 
ous I}lustrations and Three Characteristic Portraits. 
New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


UNDER FOOT. A Novel. By Atton Crypz, Au- 
= _ ‘*Maggie Lynne.” Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
cents. 


ADVENTURES OF CALEB WILLIAMS. By W11- 

1am Gopwiy, Esq., Author of “St. Leon,” “ Cloud- 

esley,” &c. Complete in One Volume. 16mo, Pa- 

per, 37 cents. ae 

HIRELL. A Novel. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s 
Wife,” ‘‘Bound to the Wheel,” ‘* Martin Pole,” &c. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


PLAUTUS'S PLAYS. T. Macci Plauti Captivi, Tri- 
nummus, et Rudens. With English Notes, Critical 
and Explanatory. By C. S. Harginerton, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the Wesleyan University. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. has 


MEDORA LEIGH: a History and an Autobiography. 
Edited by Cuartes Mackay. With an Introduc- 
tion, and a Commentary on the Charges brought 
against Lord Byron by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 8vo, 
‘aper, 25 cents. vo 
MISS MITFORD'S LIFE AND LETTERS. The Life 
of Mary Russell Mitford, Authoress of ‘Our Vil- 
lage, &c.” Told by Herself in Letters to Her Friends. 
ith Anecdotes and Sketches of her most celebrated 
Contemporaries. Edited by Rev. A. G. K. L'Es- 
TRANGE. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 


ONLY HERSELF A Novel. By Anniz Tuomas, 
Author of “ False Colors,” “‘Denis Donne,” “ Play- 
ing for High Stakes,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF NEW TESTA- 
MENT.TRUTHS. By Lyman Annzort, Author of 
“Jesus of Nazareth, his Life and Teachings,” &c. 
Elegantly Illustrated from Designs by Doré, Dela- 
roche, Durham, and Parsons. 8vo, Cloth, Beveled 
Edges, $3 00; Gilt Edges, $3 50. 


KITTY. A Novel. By M. Beraam Epwaxvs, Author 
of ** Doctor Jacob,” ** A Winter with the Swallows,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WORLD: a Book of Nat- 
ural History and Adventure. By Jamzs GREEN- 
woop, Author of “The Adventures of Reuben Dav- 
idger,” ‘“*The-True History of a Little Ragamuffin,” 
“The Seven Curses of London,” &c. ith 147 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


BOUND TO JOHN COMPANY: or, The Adventures 
and Misadventures of Robert Ainsleigh. With Il- 
lustrations. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, relating to all 
Ages and Nations. For Universal Reference. Ed- 
ited by Bensamin Vinoent, Assistant Secretary an 
Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain ; and Revised for the Use of American 
Readers. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00. 


MY ENEMY’S DAUGHTER. _A Novel. By Justin 
MoCazrray, Author of “The Waterdale Neighbors.” 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions 
of the Globe. By Dr. G. Hartwia, Author of “The 
Sea and its ee Wonders,” ‘*The Harmonies of 
Nature,” and “The Tropical World.” With Addi- 
tional Chapters and 163 Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Beveled es, $3 75. 


THE ODES AND EPODES OF HORACE. A Met- 
rical Translation into English. With Introduction 
and Commentaries. By Lorp Lyrron. With Latin 
Text from the Editions of Orelli, Macleane, and 
Yonge. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


FAVORITE ENGLISH POEMS. With 320 elegant 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $8 00. 


COMFORT’S GERMAN COURSE. A German 
Course, adapted for use in Colleges, High-Schools, 
and Academies. By Gro. F. Comrort, A.M., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages and Aisthetics 
leghany College, Meadville, Pa. 12mo, Cloth or Half 
Leather, $2 00, 


GENTS WANTED for Willson’s 
School and Family Charts. 

To canvass every state in the Union. Men of 
ability, and well recom: can realize handsome 
profits. For particulars and terms, address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper's Weekly, 


Hanper’s WEExty is an illustrated record of, and 
&@ commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Illustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for Fg and valuable contributions. 

As a Literary Journal, Harrzr'’s Werxty is recog- 

nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing and maintaining a 
claim to pre-eminence. 
The Editorial matter of Harper's Wrexty consti- 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 

In No. 673, for November 20, was commenced the 
new story ‘*MAN AND WIFE,” by Witxre Cotttins, 
the Author of “The Woman in White,” “* No Name,” 
* Armadale,” and “The Moonstone.” Subscribers re- 
mitting $4 00 for each single subscription will be fur- 
nished with the Werx.y from the commencement of 
this story to the close of 1870, 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 











The young lady who buys a single number of Har: 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Harper's Bazar, 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


, Harper's Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper everissued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
—_— arrangement, involving great expense, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

A large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip. The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journa. 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
80 well deserves. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations, 











The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. 0bd- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


Harper’s Magazine. 


Harrer’s Macazine has nearly completed its For- 
tieth Volume, Its success hitherto—unrivaled by that 
of any other monthly periodicaf in Europe or America 
—has ‘been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishérs in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical a aga of the age, and upou 
current wei and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientific 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still continue to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

ARPER’s Magazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprise in 
the past. 

Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harper's Macazung, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 


Harper's Maeazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper's 
Bazak, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 2 cents a year, for the Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the WeExty or Bazak, to prepay the United States 
postage. 

The Volumes of the Macaztxz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxsy and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber's address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
y to give notice of discontinuance. 
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ARKER’S HIRSUTUS—FREE FROM 


GREASE— WARRANTED TO MAKE 
HAIR GRO FALLING OUT. 
CTS. A BOTTLE; $8 A DOZEN. 
622 BROADWAY. 





A your Druggist for HOMAI’S PERSIAN 
WASH, and you will fet the best-known remed 





United States, on receipt of $1 50. 


for Removinc MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Manufactured only by B. F. RACKLEY, Druoggist, 


FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable. Knits 
Every thing. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sam- 
le i | FREE. Address HINKLEY KNITTING 
CHINE CO., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To Agents, to sell the celebrated WILSON SEWING 
MAC . The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. Onz Macutne Witnour Money. 
For farther particulars, ad 





dress 


LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 





Dover, N. Hi. Sold by all Druggists. 


In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. - 


Tzrms For ADVERTISING IN Harper’s PERIopicats. 
wper’s Manazine.—Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion, 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$125 per Line—each insertion. 








Cleveland, Ohio: Boston, 


Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 


Address IIARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





[Marcu 26, 1870. 














FACETIZ. 


Aw old started for 
home one it from “up 
con- 





—_———»——— 
MODES OF WALKING. 
BY OUR SAGE. 


Observing persons move 
slow; their hands move 
alternately from side to 
side, while they occasion- 
ax stop and turn round. 

arefal persons lift their 
feet high and place them - 
down, pick up some little 
obstruction, and place it 
down quickly by the side 
of the way. 

Calculating persous gen- 
eey walk with eir 
hands in their pockets, and 
their heads slightly in- 
clined, 

Modest persons general- 
ly step softly for fear of be- 
a served, 

imid persons often step 
off the pavement on meet- 
ing another, and always go 
round a stone instead of 
stepping over it. 

ide-awake persons toe 
out, and have a long swin 
of their arms, while their 
hands move about miscel- 
laneously. 

Lazy persons scrape about loosely with their heels, 
and are first on one side of the pavement and then on 
the other. 

baad strong-minded persons place their toes direct- 
ly oA ront of them, and have a kind of stamp move- 
ment. 

Unstable persons walk fast and slowly by‘turns. 

Venturous persons try all roads, frequently climb- 
ing the fences instead of going through the gate, and 
never let down the bars. 

One-idea persons, and always very selfish ones, toe in, 

oe persons are very apt to hit their knees to- 

ether. 

Gocd-natured persons snap their fingers every few 


.“ 
un-loving persons have a kind of jig movement. 
PAA The a Rad ead 
The word state spelled backward is etats; but it is 
not safe, as a regular thing, to undertake to learn 
French simply by going back on your English. 
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“See them Two Coves with the Rummy ’Ats on? ‘ hat 
“ Worshifs the Sun, do they? Well, I should Say they ’ad a precious Easy Time ofvit in ¢izs Country!” 


























TOO TRUE! 


Mrs. Partington has been reading the health-officers’ 
weekly reports, and thinks ‘‘ total” must be an awfully 
malignant disease, since as many die of it as of all the 
rest put together. 


V_—_—_—_———eP— 
Maritime Commerct—The sale of cadetships. ~~ 





A WIDOW “YOUNG IN HER WEEDS.” 
Her shawl was as sable as night, 
And her gloves were as dark as her shawl; 
And her jewels, that flashed in. the light, 
Were black as a funeral pall. 
Her robe had the hue of the rest 
(How nicely it fitted. her shape !), 
And the grief that was heaving her breast 
Boiled over the billows of crape. 
I couldn’t help thinking the peeety 
In mourning the loved and the lost, 
Was doing her conjugal duty 
Entirely regardless of cost. 
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Laura. * Whose Hai: is this Bracelet made of, Emmy? What a Splendid Color it is!” 


Emity. ‘Isn’t ii, Dear? It was poor Aunt Clara’s. 


Chignon it would have made |” 


f she’d only left me the Whole of it, what a Splendid 


Well, they’re Parsees. 





an 
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SS 


A Carnaman’s Ipga or A Triat In Enerann.—A 
Chinese thus describes a trial in the English law 
courts: “One man is quite silent, another talks all 
the time, and twelve wise men condetan the man who 
has not said a word.” 

obit Eee 

An Irishman that was very near-sighted, about to 
fight a duel, insisted that he should stand six paces 
nearer his antagonist than the other did to him. 


a te a 


A woman in Chicago recently seized a man, and, 
before he could secure assistance, brutally married 


° 
oro 


An English bishop querulously remarked to his 
servant that he was dying. 

“Well, my lord,” said the good fellow (if we are to 
trust our authority), ‘‘ you are going to a better place.” 

“John,” replied the prelate, with an air of convic- 
tion, *‘there’s no place like Old England.” 


1) ' va hit ait 
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That’s what they Call ’em; and they-Worshifs the Sun!” 





Some very amusing in- 
stances of laconic letters 
are given. Lord Berkeley 
8a) the Duke of Dorset: 


e happiest dog al y ” 


/ERKELEY, 
And gets for answer: 
My pear Berxe.ey,—Evy- 

ery dog has his day. 

0. 


Dorser. 
A young fellow at col- 
lege wrote to his uncle, on 
be, m he-entirely depend- 


My pear Unoie,—Read: 
for-the needful. Your af- 
fectionate nephew. 

The uncle replied: 

My pear Neraew,—The 
needful is not ready. Your 
affectionate uncle. 

It is pleasant that affec- 
tion should survive pecun- 
iary embarrassments, as in 
the case of Samuel Foote's 
mother and himeelf: 

Deaz Sam,—I am in pris- 
on fordebt. Come ank as- 
sist your ring ene. 

Foote. 

Sam replied: 

Dear Mortuer,—So amI; 
which prevents his duty 
being paid to his loving 
mother by her affectionate 
son, Sam Foore. 

——~>__-- 

A colored preacher, com- 
menting on the passage, 
“Be ye therefore wise as 
serpents and harmless as 
doves,” said that the mix- 
ture should be made in the 
ce of a pound of 

ove to an ounce ofserpent. 

—_—_—>——___ 


Aunt Dinah could shout 
and sing with the best of 
the church members. It 
was common at the mis- 
sionary meeting to sing the 
hymn, “Fly abroad, thou 
mighty Gospel,” while the 
collection was being taken; 
and Aunt Dinah always 

threw her head back, shut 
her eyes, and sung away lustily till the plate had passed. 
The sable collector observed her habit, and one even- 
ing stopped when he came to her, and said, bluntly: 
‘*Look a-heah, Aunt Dinah, you needn’t be a-singin’ 
‘Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel,’ if you doesn’t give 
nothin’ to make her fly !” 


oo - - 
Tue Last Tu1nc Ovur—The truth. 


x oxo —_— 
Of all the planets, 4 eed ‘*wears the belt,” while 
Saturn is the only one that is “in the ring.” 
ae ae, 
An old lady of our acquaintance is so susceptible to 
cold that she won't even use moist sugar. 


pS I EEE La ta 
Why is a hall-door porter the greatest rascal in the 
universe ?—Because he is continually taking people in. 


piece RNs psec 
What is’ society, after all, but a mixture of mister- 
ies and miss-eries ? 














WHEN IS SWEET WOMAN MORE BEAUTIFUL 


Than when Ministéring to the Sick? It is true that ia this instance, owing to a trifling Flirtation, she 
accidentally bobs her poor Brother in the Eye with the Medicine Spoon—but what of that? 
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